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The Relationships between Liberal 


and Professional Education 


EDWARD M 


KX rHE present time there is in higher 
education a dichotomous situation 
On the hand educators are pre 
sented with the possibility of educating 
man libe ‘rally and broadly to live hap 
pily and profitably in the world as it 
is, while on the other hand they 
train him to earn a 
that 
often 


one 


may 
living in a career 
special knowledge and 
carries high responsibility. The 
liberal education is called cultural and 
scholarly; the professional education is 
called vocational and practical. In the 
former the learning process is accompa 
nied by developme nt and maturity of 
the student, in the latter by the ac 
quisition of technical competence. Col 
leges and universities in 
have organized around the con 
cept that this dichotomy is essential in 
the nature of a university and in the 
presence of the wide variety of special 
ized knowledge which 
has inherited 

The sharp lines that have been drawn 
between the 


utilizes 


this country 
been 


our generation 


two educational divisions 
have, however, given rise to an under- 
current of dissatisfaction. This appears 
repeatedly in national surveys of the 
various professional groups but has re- 
ceived less mention in the literature 


on liberal education. Leaders in the 


BRIDGE 


M.D, 


latter field have succeeded in 
their views to a point of wide 
ance 


bringing 
accept 
with the de 
against the en 


and are concerned 


fense of their system 
croachments of science 
and the current social 
to teach the 
have their most 

with the more able students. The 


fessions, or to use the 


ihe professions 
They 
eternal verities and 
rewarding 


turmoil 
strive 
SUCCESSES 
pro 
broader term 
“vocations,” have been hard pressed on 
the other hand, to keep their teaching 
abreast the 
tury. 


have 


developments of the cen 
Consequently their curriculums 
highly technical At the 
present time eac h profession is recog 
nizing the that 
sulted searching for ways of 
humanizing its training program. Th 


become 
deficiencies have re 
and IS 
professions are asking for help from 
the general educationists; the 
ists are reluctant to 
in the practical 
training 

In spite of these differences, all edu 
cation that operates in harmony with 
the principles of 
tain 


general 
become involved 


aspects of vocational 


democracy has cer 
aims that ¢ 
underlying unity. The center of 
is the individual child or citizen 
his right to take part in the 


that affect 


common give it an 
focus 
and 
making 
: 
and _ his 


of decisions him 
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associates. Each is able to contribute 
most to society, not by conformity to 
a stereotyped pattern or preconceived 
order, but through development of his 
own aptitudes and potentialities. 
ilarly 


Sim- 
y, success that is based on intrinsic 
worth cannot be judged by any single 
set of criteria; it is related instead to 
the degree to which special talents are 
put to use for the benefit of society 
as a whole 

Diversity of human talent is a requi- 
site in the growing complexities of mod 
ern industrial civilization. And in the 
decade that lies ahead with expanding 
college populations, the challenge to 
our institutions of higher learning will 
be great indeed, The unities of purpose 
must be kept clearly in the foreground, 
and some new form of balance estab- 
lished between rigid educational pre- 
scriptions, development of individual 
and narrow specialization and 
isolation To 


talents 
meet this challenge it 
behooves educators to take a fresh look 
at the organizations that have evolved 
during the twentieth century and to 
safeguard them against the hazards of 
bigness and the impersonality of regi- 
mentation 


Unifying elements in higher education 


The continuity of student growth 


University organization assumes that 
there is an appropriate time in a stu- 
dent’s development when he should 
turn from the satisfactions and 
disciplines of liberal education and 
settle down seriously to prepare for a 
This is particularly true of 

law, dentistry, engineering, 
and pharmacy. Yet from the viewpoint 
of the student seeking education as a 
means of finding his place in adult 
society, the separation of studies into 
isolated segments is illogical. 

Whatever the motive behind the de 
cision to go forward with his education 


away 


carecrT 
‘medicine 
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the student is in the process of adapting 
himself to what the future appears to 
hold. A variety of pathways and stages 
exists, and at times he may be uncertain 
how to proceed. Nevertheless, it is a 
continuous growth that he is experi- 
encing, and at best the sharp breaks 
in educational sequence have little 
value beyond. forcing career decisions 
by annual deadlines. University or- 
ganization tends to block this continu- 
ity of growth. It often operates as if 
man were made for the university, not 
the university for man. 

Each student enters into his advanced 
studies with some conceived goal in 
mind. This may be only general satis- 
faction with the life of learning or even 
the enjoyment of community college 
life. For many it is preparation to- 
ward a career with economic gain and 
prestige. And for some, higher educa- 
tion may be accepted as an escape from 
objectionable circumstances, personal as 
well as external. In any case, the ad 
venture in learning is accepted as a 
means of filling some unmet need and as 
such is an impelling force that should 
and must be reckoned with in univer- 
sity planning. To ignore it is to block 
one of the most powerful ingredients 
in success. To utilize it is to open 
vistas of fulfillment that can add fur- 
ther incentives to advance. All too fre- 
quently the glow of anticipation which 
the student brings with him to college 
is lost in the complexities and dichoto- 
mies of a modern university. He soon 
settles down to the necessities of slog- 
ging his way through requirements and 
winning the symbol of an educated 
man. 

Attempts to meet this situation have 
been going on since the Civil War. 
Charles W. Eliot, one of the leaders in 
these attempts, succeeded in introduc 
ing the revolution of the elective sys 
tem into the conservative Harvard cur 
riculum, and thereafter changes spread 
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rapidly. The clearly in 
line with the American democratic ideal 
of education for all and to each in 
whatever quantities he cared to partake. 
Since then the pendulum has continued 
to swing back and forth, and even today 
scarcely an institution of higher learn- 
ing exists that is not struggling with 
the need for some better balance be- 
tween freedom and requirement. 

Unfortunately, the student often lacks 
the perspective necessary to make wise 
choices under the elective system. On 
the other hand an educational prescrip- 
tion falls equally wide of the 
Whatever answer is forthcoming is 
likely to be successful in the measure 
to which it enables the student to pro- 
ceed most directly toward his goal with 
full understanding of its significance 
and alternatives. The guidance of stu- 
dents through the maze of university 
organization represents an area where 
liberal and professional education meet 
on common ground. 


purpose was 


mark. 


Common elements in success 


In the complexities of organization it 
is easy to forget that professional 
schools, and to a large extent graduate 
schools as well, their origins in 
the need of society for specialized serv- 
ices. Flexner pointed this out explicitly 
in his discussion of professions in 1915! 
and no one has seriously disputed the 
view. The primary function of profes 
sional schools is, and will undoubtedly 
toward _ practice— 
bringing to the people the benefits of 
specialized advancing knowledge. 
While able teachers, administrators 
researchers are 


have 


remain, training 


and 
and 
also needed, the obliga- 
tion of higher education to train prac- 
titioners should not be overlooked in 
the more glamorous competition for ad 
vancement in other directions 


‘Abraham Flexner, “Is Social Work a Pro 
fession?” School and Society, I, (1915), 901 
1] 
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If it were possible to define the ele 
ments that contribute to success in the 
varied functions of professional work 
ers, university training programs might 
be oriented accordingly 
numerous 


Yet in spite of 
conduct well- 
controlled studies, the answers are still 
elusive. The current literature on the 
subject has gone little beyond the stage 
of personal impressions and is usually 
couched in the jargon of the 
technical competence 
value judgments, 
scientific 
creative 


atte mpts to 


trade— 
critical thinking, 
familiarity with the 
communication skills, 
imagination, and so on. While 
expressing desirable ingredients, these 
phrases fail to point out significance in 
terms of individuality and the psychol- 
ogy of learning. There is, however, 
general agreement that much more than 
simple competence in several academic 
disciplines is involved. At the risk 

oversimplific ation, a basis for success is 
submitted below in the hope that it may 
direct attention 
common 
sional 


method, 


some of the 
both 
education 


toward 
ingredients in 
and liberal and per 
haps offer a basis for some new form 
of educational unity. 

From the viewpoint of human psy- 
chology the elements that contribute to 
success appear to be relatively few in 
number. 


protes 


The individual 
mind that is free 
tively free—from the 


must possess a 
perhaps only rela 
obstructive inhibi 
tions of psychological insecurity He 
must possess a degree of personal con 
fidence that permits him to meet new 
situations directly objectively 
Without this ineffectual 
possibly warped, new ideas and change 
and the ability to select 


make ons is 


and 
learning is 


are resisted 


alternatives and decis 
hampered 

2. The for continuous learn 
ing or the will to learn has been pointed 


out by 


necessity 


many others. This cannot de 


pend on driving forces of conscience 
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and guilt. Instead, it must have grown 
out of stimulating and rewarding experi- 
ences in early education, and be led on 
through the attractiveness of some goal 
that the student clearly appreciates as 
his own 
lished 


force 


The will to learn, once estab 
soon becomes a self propelling 
Without it 
professional service becomes mechan 
ical repetition the 
has at his accumulated 
knowledge of the ages 

3. To deal unfamiliar 
situations both at the human and factual 
levels is a part of the daily work of all 
professional people. To facilitate this 
abilities which are 
usually defined as originality and re 
. Although 
this creative ability has as yet only an 
ill-defined psychological basis, it 


growth ceases and 
with it individual 
disposal the 


with new and 


form of activity 


sourcefulness are needed 
can 
not operate in the presence of the crip 
pling inhibitions out above 
But with freedom from restraint and an 
active probing mind stored with perti 
the 
When a new situation 
presents itse lf there takes place a flight 
of ideas, a free association with multiple 
facets of that concentrate 
with miraculous rapidity toward logical 
points of relation. If no 
itself 
main and become impelling forces to 
further thinking and experimentation. 
Success depends on the diversity and 
depth of background knowledge and 
the capacity to select logical extensions 
in the light of 


social values 


pointed 


nent knowledge basis for 


accom- 
plishme nt exists 


experient Cc 
solution pre 


sents 


curiosity and challenge re 


and 
The process is often de 


technical, human 


Crea 
is definable as a combina 


scribed as a synthesis of ideas. 
tivity, then 
tion of well-integrated knowledge, wide 
ranging sorting 
for pertinent relationships, and flexibil 
itv of outlook 


4. If one accepts as a basis for de- 


associations, effective 


fining a profession or vocation the per- 
formance of some form of expert service 
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to society then an ingredient of suc- 
cess lies in what is often included in 
the term leadership. This is closely re- 
lated to facility in dealing with human 
relationships. “It arises out of under- 
standing of the interactions between a 
professional person and his client and 
between the client and his social groups. 
Leadership often hinges on the degree 
to which the individual has incorporated 
into his philosophy of living the prin 
ciples of human rights. Acceptance of 
the freedom of men to share in making 
decisions and to learn from the conse 
quences is a sine qua non ot democratic 
leadership. 

5. The and continuity with 
which a person works are affected by 
his aesthetic satisfactions. 
beauty and quality 


panionship a 


vigor 


Sensitivity to 
pleasure in com 
with 
humanity, satisfaction with accomplish 
ments, health and vitality—these and 
many other elements combine to lend 
zest and joy to living. They stimulate 
and sustain and add efficiency to effort 
Without them the most 
activity may lose its challenge. 


sense of oneness 


even creative 
From such a background the various 
aspects and disciplines of university life 
begin to fall into a composite whole 
Factual knowledge and technical skills 
are the commodities which a_profes- 
sional worker dispenses, and these rep 
Yet 
the learning of facts by rote and train 
ing toward particular skills are not 
enough; to be effective in unexpected 
situations, knowledge must be closely 
woven into the very warp and woof of 
living. It must be available through 
associations with other 
order to 
and 


resent the basis of specialization 


facets of 
contribute to 
creative de- 


firm 
experience in 
judgments, decisions 
velopments. 
Furthermore, to carry on professional 
service in a way that will be acceptable 
to clients and public alike requires per- 
sonal characteristics that bear no neces 
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sary relationship to subjects mastered 
While the basis for these characteristics 
is, of course, laid down well before the 
period ot professional study university 
programs can foster their development 
in significant ways. The process is one 
of continual growth with liberal educa 
tion making its major contribution to 
the human basis for success while the 
professional 


heavily, no 


schools concentrate—too 


' doubt—on technical com 
petence. The dichotomy within universi 
ties bears no relationship to the purposes 
for which-higher education exists; it is 
largely a by-product of organization and 
as such offers no insurmountable ob 


stacle to improvement 


Common principles of learning 


We of the present generation—per 
haps all generations—tend to look at 
the various branches of learning as en 
tities in their right, as if, like 
Athena, each had sprung fully armed 
from the head of Zeus. History, how- 
ever, tells quite a different story. Knowl 
edge is born of human experience, grows 


own 


with increasing diversity, and because 


of human limitations 


matures into a 
large number of apparently unrelated 
specialties. The unities of origin and 
value are easily overlooked and the con- 
tributions of each to the others are mis- 
understood and ignored. Unfortunately, 
the results are often a narrowness of out- 
look among professional workers and a 
criticism, not without justice, of 


versity training programs 


To a biologist, segmental learning ap 
pears contrary to established principles 
of growth, both physical and_ intelle 
tual 


extension 


Growth is a process of continual 
and each new element is in 
related to that which existed 
takes the form of a 
step-by-step assimilation of simple struc 
tural but the total 
poration of large segments. Biological 


growth stands in sharp contrast to a 


timately 


before. Progress 


units never incor 
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situation is scarcely differ- 
intellectual growth. 
Patterns of reaction are present in the 
newborn infant which represent the epit- 
ome ot 


The 


regard to 


cretion 


ent im 


evolutionary experience, and a 
stupendous potential exists for absorb 
ing new experiences and relating one to 
another. Their utility will depend on 
the force behind them and the firmness 
of the associations established. From the 
point of view of a biologist, continuity 
in growth is a law of life. It is nature's 
way of relating the past to the -present 
and combining the stability of tradition 
with the freedom and inde pe nce nce of 
the individual 

How can the biological law of con 
tinuity in growth be applied to the prob 
lems of higher education? How can 
unity in intellectual development be 
fostered in the face of the highly spe 
cialized character of ' educa 
tion? In all probability the answers will 
be found, not in a 


university 


curriculum or 
improved facilities and budget but in 
the relationship that exists within the 
classroom between learner and teacher 


new 


Biologically speaking, learning can go 
on only within the student 
can make the easier Or more 
difficult, but beyond this he is helpless 
The art of teaching resolves itself into 
an ability to whet a student's intelle« 
tual appetite and to guide him toward 
likely fields in which to forage for food 
The closer a teacher comes to sharing 
the interests and goals of his student, 
the more likely 


The teacher 
yrocess 


Fur 
thermore, the more intimately he under 
stands the learner as an individual, the 
more likely will he be to offer counsel 
and guidance that are acceptable and 
helpful. More teachers should be trained 


as counselors intellectual 


he is to succeed 


rather than 
carpenters 

Biology has still another suggestion to 
offer for student 


learning. The principle which nature 


promoting unity in 


follows in allowing each individual to 
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grow through certain stages in the evolu- 
tionary 
close 


advance of the species has a 
analogy in education. Intellectual 
maturity-——wisdom—ripens, not in direct 
proportion to the amount of factual 
knowledge absorbed, but only in propor- 
tion to the degree to which historic 
trends can be synthesized into applica- 
tions for the future. To function in this 
way an individual must be familiar with 
the forces and ideas that have influenced 
progress in the past and with the means 
through which important new concepts 
are born. Teaching programs of this 
sort have been set up in many liberal 
arts colleges but largely in the humani- 
ties and social sciences. The curriculum 
is organized around “great books,” both 
ancient and modern, and the classes are 
conducted ways that encourage stu- 
dents to live through the uncertainties 
and eventual discoveries of great con 
tributors to progress. 

In the physical sciences and the pro- 
fessions, on the other hand, pressures to 
keep teaching abreast the current de 
velopments have interfered with em- 
phasis on historic perspective or birth of 
new ideas. This difference may expli iin 
in some measure the discrepancies in 
viewpoint and policies between liberal 
and professional educators that have 
given rise to the current dichotomy. Yet 
from the standpoint of an educator, the 
professions might find much to gain 
from wider the “great books” 
principle as a means of abetting intel- 
lectual maturity The 
approach has a sound biological basis in 
the laws of growth. 

The roots of all professions lie deep 
in the history The code 
of ethics under which physicians serve 
today, for example, 
in writing twenty-fis 


use of 


in their students. 


of civilization. 


was first expressed 
e centuries ago, and 
in all probability the principles under 
lying the 
law go back still further. 
can hardly be 


practice of theology and of 
A neophyte 


expecte <d to appreciate 
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the function of his profession in society 
without an understanding of the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges that society 
has accorded to him. Furthermore, if 
viewed from the common background 
of history and public service, there ap- 
pears a unity among the prote ssions that 
has been largely befogged in an age of 
specialization and wide separation of 
specialized training programs. No pro- 
fession can operate within and for itself. 
To maintain the respect and support of 
society, each form of service must work 
in balance and harmony with the others. 
The narrow expert is not likely to ac- 
complish this, and perhaps an important 
problem facing the professions today is 
to find common ground in history, edu 
cation, and practice that will lend greater 
proficiency to the total service rendered 
to individuals and to socie ty. 


Implementation 


in order to bring more unity into the 
relationships between liberal and_pro- 
fessional education bold experimenta- 
tion will no doubt be necessary, and al 
ready numerous projects are under way. 
Several ex: umples are perhaps appropri- 
ate to illustrate possibilities and direc- 
tions. Most of them will be drawn from 
the health because of the 
writers familiarity with this area. 
Equally important experimentation is 
going on in other fields also. 

Until 1955 no American medical 
school had a curriculum that gave en- 
couragement in any way to the continua- 
tion of liberal studies parallel to profes- 
sional ones 


sciences 


The medical student's time 
was more than filled by difficult courses 
equivalent to from twenty-two to 
twenty-four hours by the usual academic 
standards. And with rare exceptions 
those courses that had general educa- 
tional value were not open to outsiders. 
Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that medical students and physi- 


cians have come to look on liberal edu- 
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cation largely as an enforced require- 
ment and quite divorced from the goal 
as they understand it. 

Two Florida and Ver- 
mont, are trying out a new plan in the 
health sciences. For one 
more years selected stude nts are being 
encouraged to carry on liberal, prepro- 
fessional, and early professional studies 
in parallel with a gradual focus toward 
strictly professional ones. Only during 
the final clinical years is their time de- 
voted exclusively to patients and disease, 
and here it becomes a modified form of 
apprenticeship. The sponsors are seek- 
ing a better educational balance and a 
gradual progression of studies. At the 
same time the plan may aid the student 
to make a final choice of career that will 
be in keeping with his real interests and 
abilities. 

Although the good 
teachers has always been recognized, it 
is only in recent years that training to- 
ward a teaching career in the higher 
levels of education has been accorded 
At the present time a variety of 
suc h opportunitic S 15S available includ 
ing one full-scale program in a medical 
school—the University of Buffalo Proj- 
ect in Medical Experience 
in this project has illustrated the benefits 
that may come 


universities, 


two, or even 


importance of 


merit. 


Education 


from combined efforts of 
professional men, educators, and college 
faculties in training young professionals 
in the principles of education 

Of equal interest is an experiment in 
“generalist” teacher at the 
same university. In spite of the fact that 
students enter a medical school to study 
medicine, parts of the course work seem 
distantly related to their interests 
Yet to one who has followed through the 
entire 


the use of a 


only 


the relationships are 
To aid the 
understanding these relationships a r 


sequence 
readily apparent. students in 
cent graduate was assigned to a class of 


entering students as a junior instructor 


without spec ific departmental appoint 


ment. He assisted in one 
courses each year, 


student 


or two major 

know each 
and in the end 
found himself in the position of class 
adviser. The idea behind the plan was 
that “if could identify itself 
with at least one physician who teaches 
them through their four years, he might 
personify for them in some measure the 
practic al goal of the ‘Ir studies and help 
them fit the parts into the whole.”? A 
class has now been graduated under the 
plan, and while it is difficult to assess 
results, some of the possible gains have 


' came 
as an individual, 


a class : 


become clearer 


Such 


seen 


rarely 
of public 


a need for them exists dur 


“generalist” teachers are 
beyond the 
schools. Yet 
ing the early phases of any 


specialized training program to relate 


sixth grade 
and broad 


the new studies to previous ones and to 
point out the applications to others. Per 
haps the addition of the 
teacher could 


generalist 


also bring to large-size 
classes the personal element that is so 
often lacking 

At Western Reserve 
of Medicine 


riculum 


University School 
a radical revision of the cur- 
De- 
has 
“subject committees,” 


has been accomplished." 


partmental autonomy in teaching 


been replaced by 
each of which has representatives from 
several departments. The allocation of 
time and the emphasis to be placed on 
particular features is also the responsi 
bility of the group and is defined on the 
basis of goals of the entire training pro 
gram and not of individual departments 


The trend is again toward generalist 

*T. H. Noehren, “Teaching in All Four Years 
by a Single Instructor,” in Developments in 
Medical Education at the University of Buffalo 
1953-55 (Buffalo, N.Y.: University of Buffalo 
School of Medicine, 1955 

"An Experiment in Medical Education at 
Western Reserve University: A 
the Evolution of the Program (The 
of Life Medical Directors 
1954 ) 


Symposium on 
Association 


Insurance of America 
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teachers 
of the 

University schools of nursing have re 

cently instituted changes designed to 
bring together liberal and professional 
studies into a more unified whole.* They 
have separated their programs from hos 
pital service requirements and now 
make use of practical bedside care as 
the equivalent of laboratory periods in 
the natural sciences or field work and 
practice in education and the fine arts. 
Experience with illness and handicapped 
people thus begins early and moves for- 
ward into increasingly comple x and diffi- 
cult situations. Parallel to this sequence 
run liberal studies—history, sociology, 
literature, and so on—which take on 
added meaning in relation to the human 
problems encountered at the bedside 
and in the patient's family. Concentra 
tion in the professional area replaces the 
usual collegiate major, and the voca 
tional motivation of the student becomes 
the point of reference for liberal studies. 
Whether the academic work ends after 
two years, upon receipt of the baccalau 
reate or graduate degree, 


at least during the 
program. 


early phases 


the progress 
and continuity of the program advance 
both liberal education and competence 
for a career. 

It is often said that inherent 
ences exist between professions, 
tions, crafts, and trades. Because of this, 
each training program has been thought 
of as needing its own particular orienta 
tion. On the other hand it is well known 
that professions begin as skilled crafts 
gradually accumulate a special body of 
knowledge acquire social responsibili 
ties, and eventually 


differ 


voca 


reach a status ac 
cepted as professional. Furthermore, 
within each area of public or profes 
sional service there exists a hierarchy of 
functions extending from local technical 
competence to broad executive ability 


Collegiate Education 
Russell Sage 


‘Margaret Bridgman 
for Nursing (New York 
tion, 1953), chap. 6 


Founda 
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Varying degrees of craftsmanship are 
neede d. and today professional service 
on an individual basis is slowly giving 
way to group prac tice, consultation sup 
port, and institutional coverage because 
the diversity of need far outruns the 
capacity of any single ae to fill it 
The successful work of a profession 
requires the coordinated eae of vari- 
ously trained persons. A surgical opera 
tion, for example, requires not only the 
surgeon but also anesthetist, nurses, ad 
ministrative personnel, technicians, phar 
macists, and many others who keep the 
wheels of a hospital turning smoothly 
Failure on the part of any one may ad 
versely affect the whole. Similar team 
work lies behind the efficient operation 
of other professional services. From the 
standpoint of education the differences 
between director and technical assistant 
between surgeon and nurse, are in fair 
measure quantitative rather than qualita 
tive. And while universities have been 
criticized severely for setting up a multi 
tude of vocational training programs, the 
difficulty seems to lie not in vocational 
training per se but in the narrowness of 
the course of study and the lack of re 
lationship between the various levels of 
training. To meet this situation the Uni- 
versity of Florida is in the process of 
developing a program in the health 
sciences in which variety, depth, and 
duration of a course of study can be ac 
commodated to the needs of the individ 
ual student.” The opportunities range 
from secretarial and technical assistants 
to the highest professional levels. 
General educationists may rise at this 
point to argue that all education is thus 
being turned into practical and voca 
tional channels and that learning for its 
own sake is being discredited. This, 
however, is not necessarily a valid criti 
cism. Does the joy of learning come in 
* Unpublished studies of the J. Hillis Miller 


Health Center of the University of Florida at 
Gainesville 
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any less degree to those who sense pur 
pose and direction in their efforts than 
to others who move in whatever dire¢ 
tion the wind blows? The opposite 
seems more likely, and changes might 
even put new life into “useless knowl 
edge.” By bringing the humanities and 
social sciences into clearer relationship 
to the interests of the student, they could 
take on added meaning and challenge 
him to out still more broadly. 
They could be taught as a vital contri 
bution to the problems of today in the 
same way that in centuries past, Greek 
and Latin were not cultural academic 
disciplines but the simple tools of every 
scholar who sought to learn from books. 
If the principles discussed above are 
sound, there is need to take a fresh look 
at university organizations and to search 


move 


for better working relationships between 
liberal arts colleges and _ professional 
schools. The need is urgent at the pres- 
ent time, for, in the decade of expand- 
ing college populations that lies ahead, 
the spawning of courses and programs is 
likely to go on apace. Without a plan 
for establishing over-all educational poli 
likely to 
more confusing to the coming genera 
tion than it has been to the last 


cies the situation is be even 


Outlook 


Conditions within American universi 
ties today have certain similarities to the 


period of 1880-1910. The 


of the elective system into the colleges 


introduction 


had been a popular success and educa 
tional offerings had expanded tremen 
dously to meet the interests of all. It 
that 
the gains were mixed with several losses 
Some students quickly found fields that 
interested them and proceeded to chan 


soon became apparent, however 


nel their efforts in a single direction 
They graduated as experts but lacked 
the perspective of a mature philosophy 
Others 


dabbled in pleasant superfic ialities 


interest 


The 


with no particular 


75 


system with the demo 
cratic principle of freedom of oppor 


tunity 


was consistent 
but in many instances the student 
was unaware of, or too immature to deal 
with, the accompanying responsibilities 
Iwo innovations helped to compensate 
for the (a) distributional 
requirements in major areas such as the 


deficiencies 


humanities, SOM ial sciences and phy sical 
sciences, and (/h) the system of student 
counseling. 

During the years that have passed 
this the 


offerings has again 


since time number of course 
increased tremen 
dously, but in contrast to the previous 
period the increase has taken place 
largely in the vocational area. Perhaps 
the time has come when there is need 
for grouping and coordination of voca 
tional training programs and for extend 
ing the counseling system to aid the 
student in making the most appropriate 
choices. that liberal 
setting up major 


divisions of humanities 


In the same way 
education gained by 
social sciences 
and natural sciences, so also grouping of 
around 


common areas of public service might 


vocational training programs 
help to clarify the present confusion and 
chaos 

In his delightful essay on the develop 
America 
Hofstadter ® traces the sweep of 


ment of higher education in 
evolu 
tion through what he calls the process 
of secularization. From a strictly formal 
discipline concerned largely with moral 
theology and education for the leisure 
class, the work of colleges and universi 
ties has moved steadily outward in keep 
ing with the changing times and the 
needs of youth to prepare for a role in 


adult The 


elective system the 


society introduction of the 
establishment of 
state universities with facilities for bring 


ing specialized knowledge and training 


*R. Hofstadter and C. DeWitt Hardy, The 
Development and Scope of Higher Education 
in the United States of (New -York 
Columbia 1952 Part One 


America 
University Pre 
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to all classes of people, and the impact 
of science and technology on daily liv- 
ing, all have operated to shift the em- 
phasis toward the practical and voca- 
tional. 

Yet in contrast to the predictions of 
classical scholars the results have not 
been disastrous; on the whole the ris 
of technical, professional, and graduate 
schools has The 
without 
loss, but the democratic principle of the 
right of 


been wholesome. 


changes have not come about 


each citizen (and student) to 
shape his own y has been ad 
vanced and the way opened for each to 
proceed as far as he cared to go. Fur 
thermore, in the process higher educa 
tion has returned to its original Greek 
concept of training for life in the current 
times in contrast 
meditation of 


destiny 


to the aloofness and 
scholasticism. 

It is with a continuation of this cen 
tury-old trend that the present com 
munication is concerned. The dichotomy 
that exists within universities be 
tween liberal and specialized education 
represents in reality the conflict between 
the concepts of cultural discipline and 
education toward vocations 


mediev al 


our 


It has been 
the contention of the writer that the two 
viewpoints are not divergent if viewed in 
the light of and that some 
new form of unity and continuity might 
offer distinct advantages 

Several 


might be 


basic aims 


this 


ao 
sug 


around whic h 
built been 
Those having most direct bear 
ing on the problem relate to the con 
tinuity which the student himself brings 
in his quest for a career and to common 
elements in study that 
could lighten and perhaps shorten his 
path. To make full use of the driving 
behind the the student 
needs to have freedom, within limits, to 
determine the direction of his efforts and 
to elect his studies without the obstacles 
set up by the present block system of 


centers 
unity have 


gested 


every course of 


forces quest 
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education. Furthermore, a new aware- 
ness of common values inherent in all 
studies is needed within our faculties. 
This should be in terms, not of subject 
matter or discipline, but of human psy- 
chology and the principles of growth and 
learning. 

Developing a new degree of conti- 
nuity and unity within higher education 
will undoubtedly be difficult, but it is 
not impossible. The obstacles to change 
lie in part in charters and state regula 
tions but more in tradition and 
reluctance to embark on an uncharted 
course, The common aspirations of each 
teacher, each department, each school 
become obscured in the confusion of a 
large organization and are replaced by 
misunderstandings, mistrust, self-defens¢ 
and isolation. Much of the conflict be 
tween professional and liberal education 
has its origin here, for in spite of the 
fact that an arts college may be located 
on a campus with numerous professional 
schools, little opportunity exists for ex 
ploration of common interests. Until 
some way is found to bring more unity 
of purpose into the thinking of faculties 
progress is likely to be slow. Perhaps 
the greatest: need of the moment is to 
define first steps that might be taken and 
some practical means to facilitate ex 
change of ideas and cooperative plan 
ning 


even 


The suggestions that have been of 
fered for implementing a search for bet 
ter relationships between professional 
and liberal education are the outgrowth 
of a recent survey of the problems faced 
by several professions. They are not 
particularly original; nor are they in 
clusive. They are presented only as 
points of departure in full recognition 
of the fact that educational reform re 
quires the rearing of a generation or 
two of scholars who will be increasingly 
freer from the prejudices and indoc- 
trinations of the past 





An Economic Study of College Salaries 


and Academic Rank Distribution 


ELMER HUTCHISSON 


FEW years ago Beardsley Rum] sug- 
A gested what appeared to be a strik- 
ingly simple solution to the salary prob 
which all 


competition 


lem colleges face in their 
with 


For simplic ity 


industry for man 


power he. assumed that 
the entire income from tuition could be 
used to pay professors’ salaries and that 
all other expenses such as those of sup 
porting staff, buildings and grounds up 
keep, administration, and so on, could 
be paid out of 


annual gifts 


endowment income or 
He further assumed twenty 
students for each professor and a faculty 
divided equally three academic 
ranks with a salary ratio of one, two 
and three. It was obvious, therefore 
that with a tuition of $600 per year the 
professorial salaries could average $12 
000 per year, the equivalent of the tui 
tion paid by twenty students. Under 
this assistant professors 
would be paid $6,000, associate profes 
sors $12,000, and full professors $18,000 
per year 


into 


arrangement 


Such salaries would, indeed 
be competitive with industry 

I was this beautifully 
simple analysis of college salary prob 
lems. At that time, in my 
tion, Mr 


sonably 


fascinated by 


own institu 


Ruml’s assumption 
that the tuition in 
was approximately equal to the 
total of the The other 


income covered the other operating ex 


was rea 
accurate 


come 


ac ade mic sal iries 


whic h 


penses were 


incidentally just 
about one-half of the total expense 
Thus, at Case as in many other colleges 
the student p iid about one-half the cost 
f his education. It was also that 


somewhat 


0 true 


our cla ses averaged fewer 


than twenty students and our tuition 


was slightly more than $600 per year 
Unfortunately, however, our salaries fell 
far short of averaging $12,000. Where 
was the joker? 

Upon reflection it became clear that 
the problem is considerably more com 
plex than that postulated by Mr. Ruml. 
The more I considered the problem, the 
more interesting it became. It can, I 
believe be generalized Im Stic h al fashion 
as to provide considerable insight into 
the economics of 


salary 


faculty structure and 
administration 

The fallacy associated with the simple 
analysis presented above becomes ap- 
parent if we recognize (as I am sure all 
educational administrators that the 
number of students per professor and 
the 


class are not synonymous 


do) 


average number of students in a 

In engineer 
ing schools, in particular with heavy 
schedules and many laboratory classes 
the student contact hours per week are 
often double those of the faculty mem 
bers In 


many 


engineering s« hools an 


class size of 
the re 


students 


average 
that 
ten 


twenty requires 


be one professor for every 
Thus 
size, the average salary 
reduced from $12,000 to 
$6,000 per year if it is to be paid entirely 
from tuition 


using twenty as a 


normal class 


possible is 


Even a simple calculation, such as this 
one, immediately raises many questions 
For example, one is tempted to inquire 
into the need of so many 
for the student. Are w | 
turing to the student so 
time that he has 
learn? 


fective 


contact hours 
ry chance lee 
the 
time left over to 
Professors seem to be most ef 
with teaching loads of | 


much of 
little 


than 


va 
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twelve hours and we are 


pel week vet 
not greatly concerned if the 
d 


spe nas a 
week 


there i 


student 
many as twenty-four hours per 


in cla 


or laboratory 


Certainly 
a limit to the number of hours 
week which the student will devote 
| 


Ay 


per 
to 


stuc 


ing, and we cannot expect as 
much outside work with such large stu 
dent loads in class as we could with a 
lower number of contact hours per week 

The connection between average sal 
aries and the ratio of student class loads 
to faculty class loads is often overlooked 
by those who do not have the responsi 
bility of the salary schedule 
Few faculty members realize that a re 
duction of 


setting 


their teaching loads from 
to nine hours per week 
without new money requires automat 


twelve hours 
cally a reduction of their average salary 
by 25 percent or that an increase in 
average class size from twenty to twenty 
two students makes possible a 10 per ent 
increase in salary if faculty loads remain 
constant 


The 


statement that 


expenses other 


Number of equivalent full-time 
‘Tuition per 
Overhead 

salary eCXpennst 


Ratio of 


student per year, 


rate; the ratio of 


Average student load in hours | 
A 


Average class 


Ly 
Z, 


Verage 


SIZe 


e 


We may now write 


‘Total income tuition 


VT 4 


mcome -+ 


RiwN7 


N1 


‘Total income 


lotal expense 


‘Total expense 1 + f..) 


direct inst 


Mquating income and expense sinc 


obtain 


Direct instructional 


have 


Also, we 


Number of instructional staff 
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available annual income othe 


direct instructional expense 4 


( ollege . 


total 


‘ 


than faculty salaries are approximately 
equal to the total of fa ulty salaries is, of 
course, just another way of stating that 
the overhead is 100 perce nt of the direct 
salaries involved in teaching. | 
that, if all included, an 


overhead percentage of this figure is 


believe 
expe nses are 
reasonably common in colleges and uni 
versities. This is another example of a 
financial reality which some faculty 
find difficult to understand 
especially if they are urging the accept 
ance of research contracts in which they 
have considerable interest but which 
y small overhead. It 
seems only natural to them to suggest 


members 


carry a relatively 
that, since the overhead expense cannot 
increase much if just one additional 
small contract is added to the total, the 
partic ular research contract they are in 
terested should not 
share of the overhead. 


in 


carry its fair 


A genera! expression for the average 
instructional salary can readily be writ 


ten down. Let us use the following 


symbols 
student 


indirect supporting expense to teaching 


than tuition to tuition income, 


ver week, 


» faculty load in hours per week, and 


ome other than tuition, o1 


(1 R in 


+ 


(1) 
supporting expense, 
ructional expense (2) 


are oe 


generally nonprofit institutions, we 


class hour 


Ly 
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Number of 


istructional 


Therefore 


Dire 


Number ol 

l T R;, 

+ fe 

ln setting an ideal salary scale, the 
range of salaries available is just as im 
portant as the average salary. One ex 
treme point of view might be to say that 
since each teacher on the average teaches 


the same number of 


students, the sal 
aries for all should be the same. Such 
a philosophy obtains in a few secondary 


schools and unfortunately is the direc 


tion in which many colleges are being 
forced in order to provide the minimum 
salary necessary to attract young teach 
ers and yet keep their average instruc 
tional salaries within their income. The 
effect on the average of attempting to 
provide a wide range of salaries may 
easily be seen when plotted graphically 
Initially we will assume that there are 
equal numbers in the usual four aca 
demic ranks 

In Figure 1 we have drawn the first 
extreme with all salaries equal to the 
average. It is clear from Figure 2 that 


if the average salary is maintained, the 


Assistant 
Professor 


Ketatve Numbe 


Fig. 1 


instructional 


t mstructional expense 


stall 


only way in which the full professors 
salaries can be raised is by depressing 
We know, how 
ever, that at the present time the begin 
ning salary cannot be much lower than 
$4,000 annually and still attract 
Thus, under the 


assumed (equal numbers in each rank 


the beginning salaries 


young 
teachers conditions 
and linear progression) we see that the 
much 
above the average as the average is 
above 


maximum salary can only be as 


the intimin | or example if the 
average is assumed to be $6,000, the fig 
ure obtained earlier, the top salary can 
not be greater than $8,000. Under such a 
scheme the average salaries for each 
rank would be: instructors $4,500: as 
sistant professors $5,500; associate pro 
fessors $6,500; and full professors $7,500 
These salaries are far from being com 
petitive with industry 

It is obvious that a different philos 
ophy will be needed. To be really com 
petitive we must find 


some way ith 


$8000 


’ 
j 


Professa 


? 
d 


Relative Number of Staff 


Fig. 2 
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which maximum annual salaries can be 
at least four times the minimum of 
$4,000. If $16,000 top salaries for ex- 
ample are available, educational institu- 
tions should then be able to attract and 
hold outstanding full professors. In 
turn, the distinguished full professors, 
who would then be attracted, would 
themselves attract outstanding young 
instructors at the modest beginning sal 
ary of $4,000. Such young men would 
be attracted partly because of the pos- 
sibility of working in association with 
top men in their profession, but also be- 
cause they would see in an 
with such a salary scale 
well worth working for 


institution 
a financial goal 
There are, in general, two different 
approaches to the problem of establish- 
ing a four-to-one ratio for top to mini 
One solution is to raise 
salary to the $10,000 figure 
required by the assumptions of linear 
progression and equal ranks, The $10,- 
000 average is not easy to attain. With 
the student 50 percent of the 
cost and with a student load equal to 
1.5 times the faculty load (a reasonable 
and a tuition of $1,000 (the maxi- 
mum which many institutions feel they 
can charge) we learn by applying equa- 
tion 5 that an average class size of fifteen 
students is required. However, if the 
tuition gets up into the $1,000 range, 
most institutions will find that their sup- 
plementary will not 
fast enough to 
If on this account we 


mum salaries. 
the average 


paying 


ratio ) 


have in 
this 
assume 


income 
creased match 
amount. 
the other income as only 50 percent of 
the tuition 


nual 


(endowme ‘nt or an 
which provides $500 per 
student is still quite respectable), our 
average class size will need to be twenty 
students. If we further, a stu 
dent load, as it many engineering 
schools, of as many as twenty hours per 
week, which would usually give a stu- 
dent-to-faculty load ratio of 5/3, our 
average class size becomes twenty-five, 


income 
y 
giving 


assume 
IS In 
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an almost impossible average to main- 
tain if true laboratory instruction is 
given. These are the factors that make 
the $10,000 average extremely difficult 
to attain under present-day conditions. 

In Figure 3 this rather unlike ly solu- 
tion is represented graphically. 
tioned, the 


As men 
assumptions made in this 
case are that there are equal numbers 
in each academic rank and that salaries 
are not bunched at one extreme or the 
other. The salaries for each 
rank then become: instructors $5,500; 
assistant professors $8,500; associate 
professors $11,500; and full professors 
$14,500. Such salaries, if they could be 
maintained, would still be competitive 
with industry. 


average 


To see more clearly the implications 
of the assumptions made, let us deter 
mine the age distribution between ranks 
which results when equilibrium or 
steady-state conditions are assumed, To 
simplify our problem, it will be assumed 
that no additions are made in the upper 
ranks except to re place those leaving 
and that in each case where such a sub- 
stitution is made the salary of the new 
man is identical with that of the man he 
replaces. Assuming, furthermore, that 
young instructors come in at age twenty- 
five and that all faculty members retire 
at sixty-five, we get the simple age dis- 


Assistant Associate 


lastructor Professor Professor Professor 


Relative Numbes of Staff 


' Fig. 3 
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tribution shown in Figure 4 
several 


There are 
this 
For example, the in 
terval between promotions is too long 


obvious disadvantages to 


age progression. 


good academic men ¢ xpect their full pro 
Moreover 
good salary administration usually calls 
for a leveling off of salary after about 
fifty-five because living expenses for most 


fessorships before fifty-five 


people at this age no.longer need to in 
clude education of children or larg 
home and furniture purchases. How 
ever, if we attempt to shift the change s 
in rank or salary to lower age levels, it 
is clear that under the conditions stated 
the cost must go up and we no longer 
have the assumed $10,000 over-all aver 
age 

Some improvement over that shown 
in Figure 4 for the age-rank distribu 
tion can be achieved without upsetting 
assuming that 
rank div ce 
accompli hments 
We as 
in group A rise taster 
to the maximum of $16,000 and remain 
at this salary We further 


the over-all averages by 


members in each 
their 
into two equal A and B groups 
sume that those 


faculty 
themselves by 


is prot ssors 


assume that those in group B rise slower 


and never go above some fixed figure 
$ 10.000 they 
reach as full professors. Since the 
age salary 


$13.000 


for example which may 


aver 
for professors then becomes 


than $14,500 ! 


rather assumed 


25! 


earlier, we can permit a larger fraction 
of full professors without increasing th 
average ot $10,000 
before, that additions 
made only to re plac e those leaving, this 
that the ay 


promotion occurs 


over-all Assuming 


as we have 


are 


mecans 


erage age at which 


from associate pro 
lessor to protessor may be reduced by 
three one-third years \ 
graphic al re presentation ol the resulting 


age-salary 


some and 
shown ih 

that the 
now the desirable leveling 
off at the Tabl 


average salaries in ea h group 


distribution — is 
Figure 5. It will be 


h ive 


upper ages 


noted 


curves 


| shows the 


$ié 


Approx 


Fig. 5 


ate Age in Years 


It was pointed out earlier that a $10 
000 


colleges to achieve 
to find 
permits the four to one salary ratio which 
ved to hold good 
education and yet not be as « xpensive as 


is difficult for most 
We should attempt 


a solution which still 


average salary 


therefore 


must be achic men in 
the solution with « qual or approximately 
equal distribution in ranks 
in military 


In business 
service, and in most protes 
sions other than teaching there is a thin 
ning-out of ranks as one 


fortunately 


advances. Un 
in teaching, the opposite is 


true in In some, ad 


many institutions 
been made in rank in 
this 


caused a piling up of the upper rank 


vancements have 


lieu of salary InCTeAases and has 
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TABLE 1 


Instruct rT 

Assistant protessor 

Associate professor 
} 

Profe SS8Or 


Minimum salary, $4,000 


Over-all average $10,000 


AVERAGE AVERAGE SALARY 
No. or 
YEARS IN 


RANK 


Group A 


$ 6. OO 
10,000 
14,000 
16,000 


9 5,000 
9 7,000 
9 9,000 
134 10,000 


Maximum, $16,000 


TABLE 2 


Let us assume, however, that a thinning 
out can be achieved in teaching. Let us 
for example, assume an extreme distri 
bution with salaries adjusted to stretch 
from $4,000 to $16,000, as 
Table 2 


By reference to Equation 5 such an 


shown in 


average salary would be readily attain 
able by Assuming, as 


before, an overhead of 100 percent, other 


many colleges. 


income equal to 50 percent of the tuition 
income, a student-faculty load ratio of 
one to five, we find that with an average 
class size of 15.5 a tuition of $1,000 is 
needed, and with $750 tuitiou, an aver 
age class size of approximately twenty 
students is required This latter figure 
is not unreasonable. 

A graphical representation of this dis 
tribution is shown in Figure 6. It should 
be pointed out that this distribution is 
in direct contradiction to that obtained 
when the great majority of the staff mem 
bers taken on as instructors rise to full 
professorships. To maintain the distribu- 


tion shown above, without excessive time 


RELATIVE 


Numsper | SALARY RANGE AVERAGE 


$ 4,000-$ 6,000 | $ 5,000 
6,000 9,000 7,500 
9,000- 12,000 10,500 
12,000— 16,000 14,000 

7,750 


$16,000 


$12,000 


| Associate 


Instructor | Professor 


Relative Number of Staff 
Fig. 6 


in each rank, an “up or out” rule is re 
quired in at least the two lower ranks 
and tenure should not be granted earlier 
than at the associate-professor rank. A 
reasonable age distribution is shown in 
Figure 7 in which the instructor is lim 
ited to four years and the assistant pro 
fessor to six years. It must be assumed 
further that only a fraction of the asso 
ciate professors advance to full profes 





$16,000 


College Salaries and Academic Rank Distribution 


Group A 


—_ Group B 


deer ee eee ee Peewee eee ee eee eres 


Professor 


Approximate Age i Years 


Fig. 7 
sorship. In the case shown, the fraction 
is one-half. 

Table 3 outlines the characteristics of 
this plan. 

In the plan just desc ribed, no advance 
ments earlier than stipulated in 
each rank are included and no additions 
to staff are assumed except as these fill 
out unexpired terms of existing staff 
members. Additions can be made with 
out upsetting the average if made at the 
expense of those in lower ranks. For ex 
ample, two new men may be brought in 
each year at the assistant-professor rank 
if only three out of the ten instructors 
are advanced rather than five 


those 


In the example given, the number of 
promotions or additions possible per year 
out of a total staff of 100 are readily ap 
fixed numbers of 
promotions of this kind each year are 


parent Reasonably 
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quite distasteful to faculty members, but 
seem absolutely essential if high salaries 
are to be paid to very outstanding faculty 
members. It must be admitted that the 
proposed plan would not be an easy one 
to establish and perh ips is consider ibly 
more selective than it is realistic or even 
advisable in view of its effect on faculty 
morale. 

Probably those who drop out at the 
lower ranks can find very desirable and 
satisfying positions in industry with its 
many needs This would be 
change from the 
which education 


satisfied with those who 


a welcome 
present Situation in 
to be 


not so suc 


sometimes has 
are 
cessful in industry. In some institutions 
it may be desirable to introduce a new 
rank that of distinguished or 
named professorship for the half of the 
associate protessors advanced (Group \ 
in the remainder 
after a reasonable pe 


such as 


Figure 7) 
B ) 
riod be called professors without a spe 
cial Such a 
avoids the long term as 


while 
(Group may 


designation procedure 


associate pro 
fessor without a change in rank indicated 
in the diagram 

Even during the brief time in which 
this paper has been in preparation there 


seems to be a further upswing of indus 


trial salaries which makes competition 


for the academic institutions even more 
difficult. To keep in the running we need 
probably to revise once again our figures 


and make $25,000 the top salary rather 


TABLE 3 


Instructor 
Assistant protes ‘ 
Associate profess 
Professor 


Minimum salary, $4,000 


Average 


$7 Maximum, $16,000 
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than the $16,000 figure used. Using the 
scheme just discussed and ranges of 
$4,000—$7,000 for instructors, $7,000— 
$10,000 for assistant professors, $10,000- 
$15,000 for associate professors and $15,- 
(00-$25,000 for full professors, we find 
that the over-all average now becomes 
$9,250. As before, averages as 
great as this are difficult to achieve but 
are possible if we consider larger class 
smaller student-faculty load 
ratios less an evil than underpaid pro- 
fessors. 


stated 


sizes and 


In summary, we may Say that the fore- 
going analysis brings out clearly the 
conditions which are needed to provide 
academic salaries competitive with in 
that 
with adequate endowment and tuition 
charges, it i: 


dustry Equation 5 shows even 


essential to have reasonably 
large classes and to require the student 
to do much of his studying outside of 
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classes. In other words, the emphasis 
should be on learning as well as on teach- 
ing. Further, it is shown that high sal- 
aries at the upper ranks are possible 
only when promotions are sparingly 
made and the numbers in the upper 
ranks are considerably smaller than those 
in the lower ranks. 

The special cases considered are not, 
of course, recommended in any exact 
detail but are recommended as direc- 
tions in which to move if we really in- 
tend to bring academic salaries to levels 
commensurate with the important role 
college teachers must play in our society. 

The ideas expressed in this paper have 
been subject to discussions in many 
meetings at Case Institute of Technology, 
and the author is greatly indebted to his 
colleagues for the stimulation which has 
come both from their agreement and 
disagreement. 





Perspectives of a President on the Rights, 


Responsibilities, and Relationships 


of a College Faculty 


DONALD C., 


Jiewep iN THE light of some thirty 
aa spent as a management con- 
sultant and administrator in many differ- 
ent settings, my impression of college 
administration is that it has lagged be 
hind industry and government in the 
development of penetrating insights and 
progressive practices. I find in much of 
the writing on this subject considerable 
naiveté or protective isolation from cur 
rent sources of knowledge regarding or 
ganization, leadership, and human rela 
tions 

Perhaps a good deal of the frustration 
and disunion which crops up in college 
affairs may be traceable to certain as 
sumptions in regard to the role, respon- 
sibilities, and relationships of college 
faculties. Among them are: (1) a belief 
that the prerogatives of faculties must 
be rigidly protected against encroach 
ment by the “college administration” and 
trustees; (2) an assumption that the 
delegation of final authority for decisions 
on general administrative matters to fac 
ulty organs is democratic; and (3) a 
notion that every faculty member should 
share in all decisions, or should have 
representation in the making of such 
decisions. 


Not a power struggle 


Some institutions have developed a 
very formidable set of rules and tradi- 
tions to restrict the capricious adven- 
tures of presidents and trustees and to 
secure for the faculty and their heirs the 
blessings of autonomy and freedom from 
nudging. In such institutions, the rela- 


STONE 


tionships among faculty, administration, 
and trustees tend to take the form of a 
power struggle. 

A superficial view of college organiza 
tion tends to spotlight the faculty, ad 
ministration, and trustees as three dis 


tinct 


There is a fourth ele 


namely the clerical 


elements 
ment maintenance 
and operational personnel, which is some 
forgotten On 
campuses members of this group along 
with physical education instructors, are 
treated as citizens. Yet 
what would a college be without them? 
I am reminded of the remark of Lau 
rence L. Doggett, president emeritus of 
Springfield College, that “if a college 
has a good chef, it can get along with 
a rather indifferent faculty.” 


times altogether some 


sec ond < l iSS 


The point I wish to make, however 
is that damage is done by viewing the 
faculty, trustees, and the administration 
as separate elements to be protected from 
each other. This “dissection approach” 
to college administration leads to many 
pitfalls, not the least of which is overlook 
ing the organic character of the institu 
tion as a whole. Early approaches to 
political science were based on the same 
misconception. Prevailing ideas about 
government have been profoundly af 
fected by the tendency of the’ scholarly 
mind to break down government into 
three independent parts. Presumably one 
part develops policy, another interprets 
its constitutional legality, and a third ad 
ministers or executes it 

To treat each part independently from 
the total reality is to engender division 
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controversy It 
oft-encountered 


conflict, and 


duces the 


also 
fallacy that 
not concerned with 
policy and that policy formation ” 
execution are distinct functions to be a 
signed to separate bodies 
interacting processes. 


pro 


administration is 


rather hen 


Obviously, the organization, functions 
and practices of each part need defini 
must be accountable 
for leadership and initiative in specific 
areas. What is most important however, 


tion. Individuals 


is the manner in which each part meshes 
with the others in achieving the objec 
tives of the college as a whole. 

As in 


vanization 


any other or 
final sanction may rest with 
identifiable persons or bodies at different 
levels. 


government, or 


jut the development of policy 
function, in 
member of the 
time 


is a some every 
part time or full 


administrative em 


degree of 
faculty 
and of every 


ployee. A watchman, for example has 


the responsibility for initiating policy 
in regard to campus security if he finds 
a weakness in the system. He may pro 
pose to the superintendent of grounds 
“We ought to have a gate to keep out 
those Such a proposal may call 
than a work order from the 
superintendent, or it may create suffi 
cient controversy to require final action 
by the trustees. In any case, the 
man has initiated policy 


bums.” 
for no more 


watch 


An interacting process 


“Policy is whatever a person needs to 
take up with his chief.’ 
useful definition I have 
the subject 


That is the most 
ever heard on 
Though the idea of a hier 
archy in responsibility runs counter to 
the concept of a college as a collection of 
scholars of equal status, it is all too easy 
for academic freedom and irre sponsible 
administrative behavior to become 
fused 


con- 
I wonder if some soul searching 
on the implications of the above defini- 


‘In a speech by Herbert Emmerich, executive 


Public 


director Administration Clearing House 
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tion might not prevent a lot of headaches 
in any college community. 

I think we often fall into the same 
fallacy as the early political scientists 
when we try to divide the reality of the 
whole college into distinctive parts. 
Should we not, rather, focus on how the 
parts work together in the formation of 
policy and execution of program? For 
ex: ample, trustees sometimes atte mpt to 
deal with details of curriculum in which 
they have little competence. To prevent 
this, faculties naturally press to secure 
authority over curriculum themselves. 

In matters of curriculum, it seems to 
me, the faculty must be the authoritative 
body, not the trustees are re- 
lieved of control, but because the faculty 
ire the experts. The function of ad 
ministration is to utilize and synthesize 
the views of experts, and the president, 
with his administrative 
comes pivotal, 


because 


associates, be 
However, since the trus- 
tees have final responsibility, at least 
in a private college, for the perpetuation 
of the institution and for its finances, 
they must have final sanction over such 
an important matter as curriculum 

It follows that trustees should approve 
any significant change in, or addition to, 
the educational program. This does not 
mean that they need to analyze and dis 
cuss details of courses and instruction, 
or do more than keep abreast of general 
developments. But they must have ac- 
cess to information on what is occurring 
and be in a position to step in to deal 
decisively with a specific issue if they 
feel called upon to do so. The simple 
reporting to board members of what is 
taking place, and their informal acqui- 
escence, is an important feature of policy 
determination. 

In the development and crystallization 
of a major curriculum or other policy 
matter, the president has a continuous 
role to play. He is the link between the 
faculty and trustees and provides leader 
ship and coordination at all stages. This 
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leadership may be most evident through 
a vice-president or dean, but it should 
nevertheless provide the compass for the 
“ship.” 

Policy develops within the college ad- 
ministration and faculty on much this 
same basis of implicit consent. The 
chairman of the Social Science Depart 
ment, for example, 
with his colleagues 


consultation 
may mention to the 
dean a plan to have some students serve 
an internship at City Hall. The latter 
likes the idea and knows the president 
is generally in favor of such projects. 
Others interested raise no objections. So 
the idea, meeting no obstacles, is put 
into effect. In due course the dean tells 
the president about the new arrangement 
so that he won't be caught off guard if 
someone mentions it to him 

Or a more controversial may 
arise. For example, some members of 
the board believe tuition should be 
creased. Here is a subject to which the 
president must give priority 
Many others “get into the act”—the dean 
of the college, dean of students, cabinet, 
faculty, student council, board members 
We find here a complex of agitation, 
pressure, fact-finding 
sultation, and meetings 


after 


issue 


attention 


negotiation, con 

Finally, the is 
sues clarify, the choice of decisions nar 
rows down, consensus begins to appear, 
and in some final consultations between 
the president and the deans a position is 
reached. A recommendation, perhaps 
with pros and cons, is then submitted to 
the trustees, some of whom will have 
been kept advised all along of how the 
issue is working out. Theirs is the final 
but in all likelihood, they will 
have little alternative but to approve the 
principal features of the plan developed 
under such a process 

In some institutions authority to make 
such decisions is localized. Where this 
is the case, the consultative processes just 
described are likely to be short-circuited 


The 


decision, 


issue comes before 


a generalized 
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pe rhaps the faculty as a whole, 
ecision by vote. Some of the more 
vocal members of this group may have 
decided opinions, but little specialized 
knowledge of the subject, and no ulti- 
mate accountability. One can visualize 
the hot debate leading up to the vote. 
The end result can well be an arbitrary 
solution arrived at in the wake of stirring 
speeches by persons who in many cases 


grou 
for de 


do not have to carry the consequences of 
the decision. This latter method is, I 
suggést, far less democratic than the 
process of compromise and establishment 
of consensus under the leadership of 
responsible officers to which | 
referred 


have 


Freedom and responsibility 


What capricious decisions by 
the president? In any democratic insti 
tution in which free speech prevails and 
in which the members have opportunities 
to participate in the consideration of 
policies and methods, there 
capriciousness 


about 


can be no 
at least not for long! 

It has been my observation that no 
person in a complex organization, re 
gardless of his responsibilities, makes 
many decisions himself. Acceptable deci 
sions are arrived at through the process 
of developing common consent or a con 
sensus with authority 
real choice in their 
The logic of facts, as well as 
the pressure by one’s colleagues to ac 
cept narrowly defined alternatives, usu 
ally determines which choice will pre 
vail. Once in a while an official may 
make a “command decision” 
rule his colleagues 


Persons vested 
usually have little 
decisions. 


and over 
But he can’t do this 
often and survive 

Capriciousness is sometimes assumed 
when the real problem is a breakdown 
in communications. Individual faculty 
members are unaware of the amount of 
consultation that goes on, and necessity 
for prompt action mé ay make it impos 
sible to keep eve ryone informed 
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Terminology also gives trouble. I am 
frequently asked, “Who is ‘the Adminis- 
tration’?” The fact that this phrase can- 
not be applied exclusively to a small 
and “willful” group runs counter to a 
common myth. Some persons are re- 
cruited for and spend most of their time 
on administrative 
tional duties 


and other noninstruc- 
for example, deans, regis- 
trars, comptrollers, librarians, and admis- 
sions officers 
ing faculty.” 

Many members of the teaching faculty 
are engaged in administration. Some 
give a lot of time to it, others not much. 
Directors and chairmen of departments 
are surely part of the college adminis- 
tration, though where the separation of 
theory prevails, department 
heads elected by their faculty colleagues 
may not be 


These are the “nonteach 


powers 


so viewed, An assistant or 
associate professor may be given some 
special responsibility, such as supervision 
of visual aids. He thus becomes a mem- 
ber of the administration as well as a 
member of the faculty. 

The administration is, in reality, more 
a process involving a considerable num 
ber of persons than a specific group of 
officers. It is the sum total of activity of 
persons who are accountable for various 
phases of college operations. Its essence 
is responsible leadership acting through 
consultation. 

The objective of a college is to facili 
tate teaching, research, and the dissemi- 
nation of culture. Its faculty are the 
teachers, the researchers, and the dis 
seminators. They reflect symbolically 
and practically the purpose of the college 
and its raison d’étre. Most questions hav- 
ing to do with existing policies and pro- 
grams should be resolved within the 
academic organization. 

But even here, as well as in the inter- 
play of the total administrative com- 
plex, should we not delegate administra- 
tive work to faculty members who like 
it, and not ask those whose primary bent 
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is teaching to spend a lot of time on 
general administrative problems in which 
they may have little, if any, special inter- 
est? Administrative burdens can blight 
intellectual leadership. At the same time, 
should we not recognize the obligation 
to see that every faculty member car- 
ries the administrative leadership inher- 
ent in his duties and that he has a chance 
to make his voice heard on all matters 
of direct concern to him? 

In looking at the problem from this 
perspective, | paraphrase Dean Paul H. 
Appleby of Syracuse University in his 
Policy and ene 
of discretion 


The exercise 
1 decision making is of 
the same an everywhere in the col- 
lege, but of many orders. Final deci- 
sions are the product of a complex of 
pressure and agitation, present or pro- 
spective, in which felt need and prece 
dent exert their influence through various 
interlocking parts of the college, each of 
which carries preponderant but not ex- 
clusive responsibilities.’ 

Should we not, then, view a college as 
an organism, a fellowship in which co- 
operative endeavor for a common cause 
can be a source of satisfaction to all? 


Achieving unity 


I have referred to the tendency to look 
at the components of an educationa! or- 
ganization from the standpoint of a 
power structure in which each element 


is harnessed by sania prese rip- 


tion. Let me add that there are, in most 


organizations, persons and groups who 
endeavor to thwart the legitimate func- 
tions of other persons and groups. They 
sow dissension and controversy, and con- 
centrate on issues which are divisive. | 
am not referring here to constructive 
criticism but to sheer perversity. Such 
situations are not usually too serious but 
sometimes need corrective action. 
Whenever members of a college fac- 
* Appleby 


bama 


Policy and Administration (Ala 
University of Alabama Press, 1953) 
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ulty do not enjoy freedom of action and 
expression within their spheres of respon- 
sibility, or have been denied an environ- 
ment in which the exercise of intellectual 
leadership and initiative is shackled, then 
they should rebel and insist that rights 
and privileges be spelled out in concrete 
terms. On the other hand, where mem- 
bers can freely work together, express 
themselves without fear of reprisal, and 
where they have opportunity for con- 
sideration of their views, then I suggest 
that the overriding objective should be 
the perfection of a process under which 
the participants work together effectively 
and harmoniously 

It may happen that the trustees, a 
president, a dean, the comptroller, or 
individual members of the faculty have 
purposes and pursue methods whi h are 
fundamentally with com 
monly shared objectives and methods. 
Some may be unwilling to engage in the 
democratic process of compromise and 
establishment of 


inconsistent 


such 
may be 
necessary in which rights, responsibili 
ties, and sphe res of authority are defined. 
Even here the problem is essentially one 
of process—administrative rather than 
structural. 


consensus. In 


cases a constitutional solution 


Occasionally a situation arises where 
a whole new objective must be imposed 
on an institution, and sweeping changes 
made in administrative leadership and 
faculty. Any board of trustees must have 
sufficient residual to take 
action if it deems necessary 
Reverting to the field of political sei 


ence, we see the consequences of em 


power such 


phasis on the separation of powers in our 
national government (resulting in part 
from a misconception by a French ob 
server of the British system). Congress 
and the President are inevitably pitted 
against each other and 
control is generated. The system works 
only because the President is accorded 
a very positive leadership role. In France 


a struggle for 
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we see the consequences of a constitu- 
tional system which places more em- 
phasis on rights and powers of the con- 
stituent assembly than on the provision 
of responsible leadership or on creation 
of an environment in which it is possible 
to make decisions; we also see an acute 
case of paralysis and impotence. 

City administration is often based on 
the proliferation of authority and _re- 
sponsibility. The result is confusion, in- 
ability of the elements to participate ef- 
fectively, irresponsibility, and an un 
democratic outcome. 

In industry we find cases of manage- 
ment pitted against labor, and a modus 
vivendi the distribution of 
power rather than on a framework of 
cooperation 


based on 


In the Quaker system, by contrast, we 
see primary emphasis on freedom of 
participation, on search for a consensus 
on respect for the other member, all of 
which keeps attention focused on the 
common good and avoids voting as a 
divisive procedure. In human institu- 
tions where we find joy of common effort 
in a common aspiration, it is this latter 
spirit which prevails. It is in this setting 
that responsible leadership develops. 

As I see it, every member of a college 
faculty must share in the burden of re 
sponsibility and be provided with such 
support, encouragement, and opportuni 
ties, that his highest potential and effec 
tiveness in his field of work will be re 
leased. 


Organizational metabolism 


In what kinds of policy and adminis 
trative matters should a 
whole be involved? As individuals in 
relation to special responsibilities? For 
the past three years we have been trying 
to answer these questions at Springfield 
College. We are 
of the answers 


faculty as a 


still searching for some 


A number of problems 
have highlighte d the issues 


First, we drew up a master plan cover 
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ing our objectives, programs, and re- 
quirements for a ten-year period. This 
plan will need continual readjustment. 

Second, we launched a development 
program based on this plan; its aim is 
to secure $3 million in three years. 

Third, began revising curriculum 
and methods in relation to the long-term 
plan. This process is still going on; it 
will always go on. 

Fourth, we developed a plan of organi- 
zation for the college, outlining specific 
functions and responsibilities. Details of 
this plan are still being worked out and 
will always be under adjustment. 

Fifth, we formulated and adopted a 
comprehensive Faculty Personnel Policy 
and a companion document for nonfac 
ulty, who are called “Staff Associates.” 

Sixth, guide lines for the functioning 
of the board of trustees and its commit 
tees were instituted. 

Seventh, the results of these efforts 
and statements on standard college poli 
cies and procedures, are being dissemi 
nated through administrative issuances 
which comprise a “Manual of Opera 
tions.” 

Each of these steps has required 
tensive consultation, Faculty, 
tration, staff, alumni, students, and trus 
tees have all been participants. The aim 
has been to involve persons in relation 
to their degree of responsibility for the 
subject under discussion. director of 
a school, or the chairman of a depart 
ment, for example, is in turn responsible 
for consulting with his colleagues who 
may be concerned with or able to con 
tribute to a particular aspect of the prob- 
lem. A cabinet consisting of the deans 
directors of schools, comptroller, alumni 
secretary, superintendent of buildings 
and grounds, and the president, meets 
each week. The faculty as a whole con- 
venes several times a year. Working 
drafts are distributed. When views have. 
been tapped and reconciled, the 
product is widely circulated. 


adminis- 


end 
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Even so, the number of changes re 
quired during the past two years has 
been greater than the institution could 
easily assimilate. Nevertheless, these 
steps had to be taken to enable the col- 
lege to carry out an aggressive program 
of interpretation and fund raising, based 
on a compelling development plan. 

This experience illustrates the need 
for frequent testing of the metabolism of 
an organization. We need to ask: Are 
solutions to problems being pressed more 
rapidly than they can be absorbed by 
the institution in its current stage of 
development? Growth of capacity to 
deal creatively with policies and difficul- 
ties should be a goal of any college 
administrative program, . 
Conclusions j 

I conclude therefore that in a college 
as in any other organization, the aim 
should be to achieve an internal sub- 
division of labor which makes possible 
effective processes of consultation in 
which a large amount of business can 
be handled in an orderly fashion. On 
some. matters every faculty member 


should have a voice because each person 
is directly affected—for ex: ample, edu 
cational obje ctives and programs, aca- 


demic freedom, tenure, salary princi 
vacation policy, grading standards 
and faculty-student relationships. 
However, I believe we must dis 
tinguish between those matters on which 
all participants in the college program 
should be consulted, or should vote, and 
those others which should be referred 
only to those persons who are qualified 
by responsibility, experience, and know] 
edge to handle them. 
Communication is important. 
like to know what is going on. Other- 
wise they tend to fear the worst, and 
when their views are solicited they fail 
to participate well. Moreover, one is 
never sure where wisdom may lodge. I 
have found useful the device of sending 


ple S, 


People 
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to all faculty and to other administrative 
and supervisory staff a monthly “What's 
Cooking” bulletin which not only gives 
a summary of what is under negotiation 
but indicates where copies of working 
papers or reports may be obtained by 
interested persons who would not nor 
mally be reached in the clearance proc 
ess. Readers are invited to pass along 
views and suggestions 

There are many ways in which mem 
bers of an organization can be consulted 
other than through committees or as- 
semblies. Identification of primary and 
secondary interests, circulation of‘ rough 
drafts, and completed staff work—col 
lection of relevant data and indication 
of possible alternatives prior to sub 
mittal of a problem to the responsible 
person or group for decision—are all 
practices which have not been utilized 
as widely in college administration as 
they have in business and government 
We need more inquiry into such prac 
tices. 

Effective 


among participants of good will can al 


methods of consultation 


most always produce general agreement 
this way give 
strength to the whole endeavor and a 
satisfaction which 
fellowship in the process. 

Finally, I believe that the placing of 
defined responsibility on individuals and 


Results achieved in 


comes from warm 


the clarification of common obligations 


and conditions of service are the starting 
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points in democratic administration In 


such a climate, no com 


supery ISOT OT 
behave 


Unless most of his asso 


mittee chairman 
sibly for long 


can irrespon 
ciates support the supervisor or the chair 
man or the president “feet will be 
dragged.” Dragging of feet quietly or 
with sonorous articulation is a potent 
precaution against abuse of authority 

Moreover, the effectiveness of an o1 
ganization in carrying Out its objectives 
depends upon the enthusiastic partici 
pation of all its members. It should be 
the aim of good administration, there 
fore which all 
participants will take maximum initia 
tive and will feel obligated to dissent, in 
a responsible and constructive manner 
when they do not like what is happen 
ing. 

These are difficult goals, and the road 
to them is the 


outside it be 


to create a climate in 


tortuous 
than 


nature of educational 


more within 


cil ack Thi world 
cause of the very 
institutions. Any president who hopes 
lor speedy attainment of organic and 
functional administra 
tion may count on heartaches. He must 
temper his impatience. He must help his 
colleagues to understand that the vital 
role of higher education in our society 
and the mounting burdens thrust upon 
it inevitably demand a spirit of research 


experimentation, and sharing of experi 


efficiency in his 


ence in college administrative manage 
ment 
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F. EMERSON ANDREWS 


HAT ARE the virtues and _ limita- 

\\ tions of making gifts to institu 
tions alr idy receiving major support 
from tax funds? 

The distinction between public and 
private institutions is seldom 
In 1636 Harvard College was founded 
with a private gift of £779 from John 
Harvard and £400 in 
from the General 


absolute 


public money 
Court of Massachu 
institutions 
-hospitals schools, health and welfar 
agencies aid toward buildings 
programs, research projects, and the like 
from tax funds 


setts. Increasingly, “private” 


receive 


and in addition are 
exempt from property and income taxes 
On the other hand, public institutions 
and even the govern 
itself gifts from private 
and seek more. This is a moving 
but this discussion 

agencies that receive 


various levels of 
ment receive 
donors 
focuses on 
their basic 
support from tax funds and are sub 
stantially under government control. 
Many gifts to such 
been made by 


target; 
gifts to 


institutions have 
individuals, by founda 
tions, and by corporations. The Charles 
Stewart Mott Foundation has been giv 
ing large Board of 
Education of Flint, Michigan, for special 
programs the amount was $1.8 million 
in 1953. The General Electric Educa 
tional and Charitable Fund matches con 
G.E 
colleges, whether private or public. An 
donor 


sums annually to the 


tributions of employees to their 


anonymous proposes to pay off 
the British national debt with the com- 
pound interest of g 500,000 set up asa 
National Fund in Great Britain in 1927. 

Some types of gifts should be made 
with little 
agency is public or private: 
grants should go to the 


distinction as to whether the 
(a) Project 
institution best 


fitted to advance the work proposed; 
(b) Person-directed gifts, whether to 
meet a personal need or exploit a capac- 
ity, should usually go to whatever in 
stitution the individual prefers for his 
work; (c) Grants for new facilities may 
appropriately go to either type if the 
facility would not normally be supplied 
by the institution, or not within reason 
able Such grants often require 
recipient cooperation. Example: Andrew 
and later the Carnegie Corpo 
made grants for 2.811 library 
buildings, conditioned upon the commu 


time. 


Carnegie 
ration, 


nity furnishing a site and guaranteeing 
annual support for the library of not less 
than 10 percent of the cost of the build 
ing; (d) Grants for added services be 
long wherever the given service fits most 
effectively into the present program and 
has the best chance for continuance. 
Such gifts and grants are usually de 
cided on the basis of efficient attain 
ment of the specific end in view, with 
choice of a public or voluntary institu 
tion only an incidental concern. But 
where the gift is for general support of 
an institution, its endowment, budget, o 
existing activities 
aid 


~institutional grants in 
the giver meets in sharp form cer 
tain philosophical and practical problems 
in choosing between voluntary and tax 
supported agencies. 


Background arguments 
Favoring contributions to tax- 
supported institutions 


1. Gifts 
Costs are 


should be based on need 
rising much faster than tax- 
payers can meet them; therefore needy 
public institutions should be helped by 


private donations. 


999 
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2. A substantial part of the money 


given, whether by individuals, corpora- 
tions, or foundations represents for- 
given taxes; to continuance of 
these favors, a substantial part should go 
where direct taxpayer benefit is most 
obvious, namely, to tax supported insti- 
tutions 

3. Some _ institutions supported by 
state or local taxation (example, a state 
university ) are 


ensure 


really national, and de 
serve support beyond that of the state 
and local taxpayers 

1. Needs are apt to vary inversely with 
taxpaying ability. Public educational and 
welfare services in impoverished areas 
cannot be supported adequately through 
local taxation, which must be supple 
mented by voluntary gifts from wealthier 
neighborhoods 

5. Inadequacies in tax supported insti- 
tutions, if not relieved by private philan- 
thropy, will sooner or later result in fed 
eral subsidy, causing an undesirable ex 
pansion of bureaucracy and statism 

6. In some areas (example, the North 
west has no private medical school ) only 
public available 
these should receive support. 


institutions are and 

7. In some fields (example, agronomy ) 
public institutions have a natural rela- 
tion to other government agencies and 
are better equipped for their job, but 
need added private support. 

8. Private contributions to a public 
agency a matching basis, 
stimulating appropriations by the legis- 
lature, and thereby doubling or more 
the private gift. 


can be on 


9. Voluntary agencies often represent 
unnecessary duplication and sometimes 
outright rackets; contributions are safer 
when given to an institution under gov- 
ernment supervision. 

10. It is no longer true that creative 
research and experimental programs are 
largely centered in private institutions 
Indeed, these are now the bulwarks of 
conservatism, tradition worship, and the 
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status quo. Public institutions are doing 
most of the pioneering and often have 
more equipment to make added contribu- 
tions productive 

ll. But since public moneys cannot 
be used in certain experimental ways, 
private funds are necessary for rounded 
programs. 

12. Gifts to public agencies go farther 
for in their case basic support is already 
provided from tax moneys and the gift 
can be wholly applied to improveme nts 
and special purposes Gifts to private 
agencies must often go in large part for 
operating 
deficits. 


13. In fields where the need is general 


expenses and for meeting 


and the expenditures large, it is a lesson 
of history that government 
or later take over 
institutions in 


will 
To support private 


sooner} 


such fields is merely to 
prolong the inferior and inadequ ite, de 
laying the inevitable 

Some of these arguments appear to be 
special pleading or need qualification; 
others have undoubted validity. But the 
question is not whether giving to tax- 
supported institutions can be justified, for 
it can; but what its advantages are rela 
tive to the claims and opportunities in 
the voluntary field. 


Favoring contributions chiefly 
to private agencies 


l. Compulsory contributions are al- 
ready being made—at least in the case 
of individuals and corporations—to pub 
lic institutions through tax payments 
merely to keep the balance, voluntary 
contributions should go to private in 
stitutions, 

2. Dollars contributed to a public 
agency may merely result in diminished 
appropriations because of reduced need 
and therefore add nothing to available 
funds. 

3. Tax intentional 
device on the part of the Congress and 


exemption is an 


state legislatures to permit liberal sup 
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port of voluntary agencies, the value of 
which is recognized, and to avoid the 
necessity for government assuming re 

sponsibility in the which these 
agencies serve. 

4. Both support for and services of 
voluntary agencies are free from artificial 
political boundaries, and can therefore 
more closely match needs and opportuni 
ties. This is possible with tax funds only 
through intervention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which is dangerous 

While advanced experimental and 
creative work is being es by public 
agencies in the physical sciences and in 


areas 


disease research, political controls often 
keep them out of controversial fields such 
as the social sciences. But it is precisely 
in the relations of man to his fel 
low man, that our needs are greatest 
and in this critical area of explosive is 


here, 


sues private agencies must be encouraged 
to function 

It is true that many of the ablest 
persons are now in tax-supported institu 
tions because of the more ample salaries 
there; but this emphasizes the need for 
more support of private institutions, so 
that they can hold and attract able per 
sons who would have greater freedom 
and be more productive in the private 
setting. 

Private institutions offer able in- 
dividuals greater freedom to experiment 
to advance, and to change jobs to where 
they can reach maximum usefulness. In 
public institutions individuals are often 
frozen into unsuitable jobs through civil 
service rigidities involving advancement 
by seniority and inability to change insti 
tutions because of vested interest in a 
retirement fund and other benefits. 

8. Dollar for dollar, a given 
can be supplied more economically by 


service 


private institutions because they escape 
the civil service 
rigidities already noted, and the hazards 
of political manipulations in appoint 
ments and budgets 


bureaucratic red tape 
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9. Private agencies provide variety in 
sponsorship and flexibility in program, 
giving the grantor a wider range in work 
ing out his ideas, and the variety of ap 
proach that has been the key to progress 

10. In dealings with third parties (ex- 
ample, relief abroad) gifts and services 
through private agencies are more ac 
ceptable than largesse from government 

11. Even in a vast field supported 
mainly from tax funds, liberal contribu 
tions to one private agency may set a 
performance standard that both public 
and private agencies thereafter strive to 
match, bringing about notable progress 

12. The fundamental point is the vio 
lence of the swing in the past two dec 
ades toward public control of health 
welfare, and educational services. If 
preservation of private sectors in these 
fields is important, all available volun 
tary funds will be needed to sustain the 
private institutions still remaining. 

Again, some special pleading is evi 
dent among these arguments, though 
others merit deep consideration. For that 
consideration, it may be useful to ex 
amine the flow of funds in some of the 
areas in which both public and private 
institutions now function. 


The expansion of government 


Vast expansion of government services 
in the past two decades has changed con 
ditions and vitally affected needs in 
nearly every field of voluntary philan 
thropy. The ratio between government 
and voluntary support for welfare pur 
poses will differ with definitions. Table 
1 does not report the whole of philan 
thropy, but does deal with significant 
segments. 

According to these estimates, welfare 
expenditures climbed from less than $3 
billion to $20 billion in twenty years 
Most of this expansion was in the public 
welfare field, which rose from 45 percent 
of the 1930 total to 62 percent of the 
1950 estimate. Even in the private wel 
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fare field a large part of the recorded Table 2 presents the picture of sup 
gain was not in any area of voluntary port for general research and for medical 
giving, but in the new $2.8 billion item research over a somewhat shorter span 
of health and welfare funds. of vears 


TABLE 1 


Pusiic AND VOLUNTARY WeLFare EXxpeNnprrunes® IN THE 
Unrrep States, Estimatep ror 1930, 1940, anno 1950 


(Dollar Figures in Millions) 


Total 


Voluntary welfare 
Charit ible contri ition living d 
ible b q jestst 


Income from capital of philanthropic institutions} 
Employers’ contributions to private health, welfare, and pensior 


Public welfare 
Social insurance 
Veterans welfare program 
Public aid (relief, work relief, public ass 
Other welfare 


° Es ling publi alt 4 medical services 


1 Includes total “deductible haritable giving 
t Excludes college endowment income 
ifare items, Dewhurst and ate America’s Needs and Re 


Source: For employers’ contributions and all public we 
431; for other items ire Philanthropic Foundations (New 


sources (New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1955) 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1956), p. 290 


TABLE 2 


Suprort ror GENERAL AND Mepicat Reseancu, 1941-52 


(Dollar Figures in Millions ) 


sveneral research 
Government $370 $940 
Industry 510 57 470 


Nonprofit 20 20 
Total $900 | 100 | $1,380 


Medical research 
(sovernment $10 
Industry 4 55 4 
Philanthropy 10 


Other nonpro 


Total $60 100 


Medical Research Health Re; 
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TABLE 3 


ENROLLMENT 


1900 
1910) 
1920 
1930 
1940 
1950 
1954 
1956 


1956* 
} 


* First-time students entering for this year 


urce 
19 p. Il-1-b. ft 


275 


Council for Financial Aid to Education, Reference Book (New York 


IN PrivaTe AND TAx-SupportTepD COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES, 


1900-1956 


170 
254 
511 
637 
, 238 
047 
, 190 


The Council, 


Office of Education, Opening (Fall) Enrollment, Circular No. 460 


(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1956), p. 4 


According to this tabulation, the non- 
profit contribution to all research, though 
it quadrupled between 1941 and 1952, 
remained a minor 2 percent of the total. 
In medical research, philanthropy and 
other nonprofit sources contributed in 
1941 a very significant 38 percent; their 
contribution more than doubled, increas- 
ing by $23 million by 1952, but in pro- 
portion had dropped to 23 percent. 

Because higher education is presently 
a sensitive field with respect to changes 
among tax-supported and private institu- 
tions, data are offered in Tables 3—5 on 
three aspects—enrollment, faculty  sal- 
aries, and educational and general in- 
come. 

As shown in Table 3, students in tax- 
supported institutions were less than 40 
percent of the total at the turn of the 
century, but rose rapidly to the approxi- 
mate half mark in the next decade, and 
hovered around this point through 1950 
The last several shown a 
marked change, already visible in the 
total enrollment but most striking in the 
“first-time students”—mostly freshmen— 
of the current year, more than 60 per- 
cent of whom enrolled in tax-supported 
institutions. It should be noted 


years have 


how 


ever, that junior colleges are included in 
this tabulation. 

Table 4 shows average faculty salaries 
in colleges and universities of various 
types at three periods. Just before World 
War II salaries in tax-supported institu- 
tions were about equal to those in non- 
denominational colleges and universities, 
but substantially higher than in church 
related colleges. By 1950 they were 
above all other categories, and by 1954 
professors in state universities were 20 
percent better off than their opposite 
numbers. in nondenominational private 
universities, and had average salaries 
more than a third higher than professors 
in church-supported (but non-Catholic ) 
universities. 

It is apparent from Table 5 that the 
income for educational and general pur 
poses of public institutions of higher edu 
cation, which was below that of private 
colleges and universities in the earlier 
record, now substantially exceeds it; this 
roughly corresponds 
changes. 


enrollment 
But the components of the 
respective incomes are worth noting. 
For public institutions, internal sources 
(chiefly student fees) have throughout 
the period accounted for about one quar 


with 





TABLE 4 


Averace Facuvty Sacanies ror Fuiit-Trme Teacuinc in UNpercrapuate DerartTMENTs 
or 753 Private or Tax-Suprortep INstrruTions In 1939-40, 1949-50, anp 1953-54 


Tyre ov INSTITUTION 1939-40 


Privately Supported 
Nondenominational colleges 57 A245 71% 
Nondenominatioazal universiti 2 546 60% 


Church supported colleges*® 77% 
Church-supported universities* d | 799 
Catholic collegest 7 ; ; 76% 


Catholic universities t 


Professional and technical schools 


Tax-Supported 
Colleges (including teachers colleges 
Universities 


* Not including Catt 
t Includes estimated value of ‘contributed services." 


Source: Council for Financial Aid to Education, Reference Book (New York: T! 


TABLE 5 


SOURCES OF INCOME FOR EpUCATIONAI AND (CENERAI PURPOSI 
INstiruTIONS OF HicHerR F.pucaTion, ror CerTAINn YEARS 
FROM 1918 ro 1952 


(Dollar Figures in Millions ) 


Internal® 
Publi 


Private 


Governmental? 
Public 
Private 


Philanthropic? 
Public 


Private 


® Chiefly stude : me sales and services, et 
? Federal, state, and local 


3 Both private ‘gifts and grants” and endowment earnings 


Sources: Bulletins and Biennial Surveys, | Office of Edu 
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ter of the total. (In 1952, $57 million of 
the government contribution was in be- 
half of veterans’ tuition and fees; this 
sum, transferred to the internal category, 
would bring it to 24 percent.) In private 
institutions, these internal sources have 
carried more than half the load. (Gov- 
ernment payments for students in private 
colleges were $90 million in 1952, which 
would have brought this category to 
56 percent. ) 

Government contributions have tairly 
consistently carried three quarters of the 
financial burden in tax- supported col- 
leges and universities. The governmental 
contribution was nearly negligible in 
private institutions throughout most of 
the period, but rose to 29 percent in 
1952. Even subtracting the $90 million 
for veterans’ scholarships leaves it at the 
substantial figure of 20 percent. 

Philanthropic contributions to public 
educational institutions have been small 
in all years. However, for private col- 
leges and universities gifts and endow- 
ment incomes once were substantial, 
amounting to 42 percent of income in the 
first year recorded, but steadily declined 
percentagewise, sinking to 25 percent in 
1952. These income sources have by 


no means kept pace with the rapid ex- 


pansion in enrollments and needs for 


the private colleges and universities. 
Concluding observations 


Views on this subject vary all the way 
from Cornelia J. Cannon's hope for a 
day “when our philanthropic obligations 

will be brought to our attention, not by 
an appeal from boards of directors, but 
by a tax-bill from the properly consti- 
tuted authorities,” to the opposite opin- 
ion that all of our welfare, health, and 
educational needs should be met through 
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private agencies. 
tenable. 

Some proved services that must be 
available for all the people come properly 
within the orbit of government, and may 
be more — paid for through taxa- 
tion. In broad generalization, public 
agencies undertake to meet, more or less 
adequately, certain basic economic, 
health, and educational needs, in some 
cases for the whole population, in others 
for only specific classes of the disadvan- 
taged. To voluntary agencies remain the 
important tasks of filling in gaps and in- 
adequacies in these fields, of establishing 
standards and checking the work of the 
public agencies, of covering many addi- 
tional needs not now met by government, 
and of doing much of the exploratory, 
experimental, and research work. 

Statesmanship in giving consists in ap- 
plying a particular gift where it will 
exert the most leverage in removing a 
burden of ignorance, want, or pain, or 
in lifting up a candle of new knowledge 
Timing is often a major factor. If in a 
particular situation a strategic gift to a 
public institution would exert the great- 
est leverage, it should be made. If equal 
opportunity is available through a private 
institution, many donors will prefer the 
latter. 

It seems important in a democracy that 
decision-making should be decentralized 
and in many hands. This has proved 
possible in many programs with substan 
tial governmental support, but a greater 
danger exists in “big government” of cen 
tralization and increasing controls. Pri- 
vate philanthropy can be a useful tool 
for maintaining balance in a field where, 
we have been told, the price of freedom 
is eternal vigilance. 


Neither extreme seems 
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FREDERICK HARD 


| SHALL ENDEAVOR to summarize as suc- 
cinctly as possible three recent de- 
velopments in the field of graduate edu- 
cation that may have a significant bearing 
upon the academic training of college 
teachers. In the order of this summary 
and capsule treatment, they are: (1) the 
graduate internship program; (2) three 
experimental programs in graduate stud- 
ies (a) at Vanderbilt University, (b) 
at Stanford University, and (c) in a 
group of seven colleges in Southern Cali- 
fornia, respectively; and (3) a state- 
ment about the activities of an informal 
Committee of Fifteen, which has been 
addressing itself for the past eighteen 
months to a number of these problems. 


A croup of colleges and universities 
is conducting an experiment in intern- 
ship training for college teaching. The 
broad purpose of the program is to in- 
duct new college teachers into the teach- 
ing profession in suc th a way that they 
can arrive more quickly at their full 
potential as good teachers and effective 
members of the college community. A 
system that could accomplish this would 
also cut down the rate of attrition and 
make college teaching more generally 
rewarding for the individual. A parallel 
objective is to stimulate stronger interest 
in, and attention to, the whole function 
of teaching in higher educational institu- 
tions so that not only the newcomers, but 
also some of the faculty with tenure 
be benefited. 

The institutions which have experi- 
mented with such programs under grants 
from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education include Amherst College, 
Brown University, Carleton College, 


, will 


Case Institute of Technology, University 
of Chicago, Colgate University, Colum- 
bia College, Dartmouth College, Goucher 
College, Hunter College, Knox College, 
University of Minnesota, Reed College, 

John's College, a group of seven 
Southern California colleges (Claremont 
Graduate School, Claremont Men’s Col- 
lege, Occidental College, Pomona Col- 
lege, University of Redlands, Scripps 
College, Whittier College), Vassar Col- 
lege, Wesleyan University, and Williams 
College. ; 

While the programs differ from insti- 
tution to institution, and there have been 
developments as a result of accumulated 
experience from year to year, they do 
have in common certain features de- 

signed to help the young teacher under- 

stand what good college teaching is and 
to develop his capacities as a teacher. 
Each intern is a regular member of the 
college faculty (except in the case of the 
University of Minnesota, in which the 
internships are associated with the grad- 
uate program). The intern engages in 
teaching with a program less than that 
usually assigned the beginning instruc- 
tor. He also is given an opportunity to 
engage in discussions of teaching prob- 
lems with senior colleagues on the fac- 
ulty and in the usual case he is a member 
of a special seminar on aspects of teach 
ing and is given an opportunity to ob- 
serve instruction in other classes, as well 
as to have his own teaching observed by 
some member of his department or a 
special adviser appointed for the pur- 
pose. Both the interns and the colleges 
have expressed enthusiasm about this 
method of launching the young teacher 
in his career 

The University of Minnesota program 
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is supervised by a committee of the 
Graduate Schoo] representing the several 
teaching departments. The intern ac- 
tivities within departments have con- 
sisted thus far of developing specific 
programs for course planning and or- 
ganization, closely supervised teaching 
under their sponsors of classes at various 
levels, observing and conferring with 
outstanding teachers in the department, 
and occasionally auditing supporting 
00 s in related departments. The 

Graduate School committee has a weekl 
seminar for all interns conducted by the 
director of the program. The seminar 
deals with college educational philoso- 
phies and objectives, a study of univer- 
sity facilities in instruction, research, 
administration, personne] services, health 
services, extension department, audio- 
visual aids, and library. The activities 
of the intern also include observation of 
teaching in nearby liberal arts colleges, 
as ,well as in departments of the univer- 
sity other than that in which he is doing 
his graduate work. 

The colleges have accepted as interns 
applicants without previous experience 
in college teaching and have preferred to 
accept none who have had more than 
one year of previous experience. The 
doctoral degree is not a prerequisite for 
the internship, although a number of the 
colleges give preference to applicants 
who have completed or are near the 
completion of their studies for the doc- 
toral degrees. When the internship 
associated with the graduate program, as 
in the case of the University of Minne- 
sota, the internship experience is nor- 
mally near the end of the doctoral pro- 
gram. 


J . 

Vanpenen1 University offers a four- 
year Ph.D. program designed to improve 
the quality of teaching ‘and to produce 


better academic citizens. The additional 
year required in this program makes it 
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unnecessary to reduce the customary 
training in research. In brief, the Van- 
derbilt program adds two courses to the 
usual requirements and provides for the 
supervision of teaching. The first is 
History and Organization of the Ameri- 
can College, and comes normally in the 
third year of the student’s graduate pro- 
gram. The second requirement is a 
seminar in Basic Ideas in the fourth year. 
Each student in the program is required 
to do teaching under supervision. The 
supervision is in part the responsibility 
of the major department and in part 
that of the director of the program. It 
should be emphasized that the graduate 
faculty at Vanderbilt takes the position 
that responsibility for adequate teacher 
preparation is a proper concern of the 
entire graduate faculty and is not limited 
to the major departments only. 

Students may apply for admission to 
this program at any stage of their higher 
education up to the third year of gradu- 
ate work. The main qualifications are 
a clear intention to teach on the college 
or university level and an educational 
and cultural attainment that warrants 
encouragement. 

At Stanford University, graduate stu- 
dents accepted by certain departments 
(Classics, English, Germanic and Ro- 
manic Languages, History, Speech and 
Drama, and Philosophy) as candidates 
for the doctorate may now, by combining 
their departmental program with the new 
Graduate Honors Program in humanities, 
work toward the degree of Ph.D. in 
classics and humanities, in English and 
humanities, in French and, humanities, 
and so on. 

The Graduate Honors Program in hu- 
manities is designed as a supplement to, 
and not as a substitute for, dc epartmental 
specialization: graduate students enrolled 
in the program take its prescribed courses 
in addition to the courses required by 
their major departments and in place of 
a departmental minor. 
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The need for scholars and teachers 
who combine an extensive knowledge of 
the history of ideas with an intensive 
mastery of one period or subject is widely 
recognized. The study of literature, his- 
tory, and philosophy requires a perspec- 
tive which only an understanding of the 
traditions of Western thought can pro- 
vide. To meet this need, all students 
enrolled in the Graduate Honors Pro- 
gram take a two-year course devoted to 
the reading and analysis of the works of 
the outstanding authors within our tradi- 
tions. 

The need for scholars and teachers 
who can apply such background and per- 
spective is equally great, although not 
so well recognized. The most serious 
problems of modern times center on con- 
flicts of ideas which have long histories. 
Effective teaching cannot ignore this fact. 
A one-year seminar is therefore devoted 
to a discussion of modern problems in 
the light of Western traditions. The 
seminar culminates in a serious consid 
eration of the role of the university in 
contemporary society. 

In 1953 seven liberal arts colleges in 
Southern California entered upon a joint 
program of graduate studies that was in- 
tended to seek additional means (1) of 
developing more broadly trained college 
teachers: (2) of capitalizing upon the 
trend toward interdepartmental liaison; 
and (3) of promoting interinstitutional 
cooperation among neighboring colleges. 

Accordingly, the four Associated Col- 
leges at Claremont (Pomona College, 
Scripps College, Claremont Men’s Col- 
lege, and the Claremont Graduate 
School) joined with Occidental College, 
the University of Redlands, and Whittier 
College in establishing the Intercollegiate 
Program of Graduate Studies in the hu- 
manities and social sciences 

For the first experimental year the 
program included two interdepartmental 
seminars each meeting weekly on the 
Claremont campus, plus a biweekly col- 
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loquium for all members of both semi- 
nars, meeting on each campus in turn. 
While each seminar was intended pri- 
marily for graduate students in a particu- 
lar field of learning, its member ship was 
deliberately broadened, in order to avoid 
the hazards of overspecialization. Thus, 
one of the seminars, of primary interest 
to students of literature, entitled “ 
and Ideas in Flux—the Renaissance,” 
was conducted by seven professors, three 
of whom are in the field of literature, 
and four who represented the disciplines 
of history, philosophy, art, and sociology. 
The second seminar, entitled “Institu- 
tions and Loyalties—Public Interest and 
Property,” undertook a study of various 
interpretations of “public interest” and of 
the economic, psyc hological, ethical, and 
other aspects of the institution of prop- 
erty. Primarily of interest to students of 
politic al economy, its staff nevertheless 
included professors from the potentially 
related fields of philosophy, English liter- 
ature, history, biology, and psychology. 
Membership in the seminars includes 
profe ssors, graduate students, and a spe- 
cial group of teacher interns—younger 
faculty who have recently received their 
doctorates and are at the beginning of 
their teaching careers. 


Society 


Each cooperat 
ing institution, by freeing a portion of 
the normal teaching load of one or two 
of its young teachers, makes it rv 
for this group of interns to pi irtic ipé ate 
the seminars as actively as though they 
were leaders, or graduate students work 
ing for credit. 

This last advantage of working con 
genially as a community of 
feasible for all members of 
the seminars by the practice of holding 
fortnightly colloquia on the several cam 
puses in rotation 


scholars is 
made more 


i membership of the informal, ad 


hoc 


that | 
Committee 


committee have referred 


to as the of Fifteen consists 
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of Messrs. Jacques Barzun (Columbia), So far, as a result of a number of group 
Harvie Branscomb (Vanderbilt), Paul meetings and much individual toil, a 
Buck (Harvard), Philip GC. Davidson oe report’ has been prepared 
(Louisville), William C, DeVane (Yale), which comes to grips with, if it does not 
John W. Dodds (Stanford), Clarence solve, some of the major problems con- 
Faust (Fund for the Advancement of nected with the preparation of college 
Education), Frederick Hard (Scripps), teachers through graduate training. It 
Charles S. Johnson (Fisk), Roger Mc- will be widely circulated through the 
Cutcheon (Vanderbilt), Donald Mor- auspices of the Fund for the Advance- 
rison (Dartmouth), Whitney J. Oates ment of Education. It is frankly ex- 
(Princeton), Philip B. Rice (Kenyon), ploratory, and necessarily limited in its 
F. W. Strothmann (Stanford), and C. coverage, but it is intended to provoke 
Vann Woodward (Johns Hopkins). discussion and to elicit from all teacher- 
scholars and administrators of good will 

‘Since this paper was written the report has constructive and cooperative counsel on 


— aoe . ba mages of Fifteen, The workable w: uys to meet the quantitative 
Graduate Schoot Today end Tomorrow: Re flec- and qualit itive needs for college teachers 
tions for the Profession’s Consideration (New | 

York: Fund for the Advancement of Education, i the immediate future and in the for- 
1955 


5) midable years ahead. 


yO 


, 
_ ry HAS A RIGHT to demand that teachers and administrators in all 


academic institutions be highly qualified, because upon their work depends 
to a large extent the nature of our culture and our citizenship. Since the 
gifted teacher must have special personal qualities as well as rigorous train 
ing, the encouragement of able persons to enter the teaching profession 
becomes especially urgent. It is also essential that means be found to retain 
effective teachers in the profession until they have made their maximum 
contribution 

Organizations in the field of higher education, and a substantial number of 
colleges and universities themselves, sometimes in cooperation with secondary 
schools, are at work in planning and executing means to identify, encourage 
and train a greater flow of competent recruits to faculty ranks. They are 
working to enhance teacher effectiveness through the use of teacher aids 
and the encouragement of greater initiative among teachers and students 
They have plans to increase the available supply of teaching p rsonnel by 
drawing upon the services of a larger proportion of women, and by utilizing 
persons who have passed the normal ages of retirement, whether in teaching 
or in other occupations —KFrom a statement approved by representative s ol 
the constituent members of the American Council on Education, March 20 
1956. in The Streneth To Meet Our National Need: A Report to the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School, published by American 
Council on Education, 1956 





Meeting Ohio’s Needs 


in Higher Education 


A Report of a Preliminary Survey 


JOHN DALE 


io sunveEY of higher education in Ohio 
was undertaken as a project of the 
Ohio College Association after the 1955 
session of the State Legislature had failed 
to pass a bill providing for sucli a survey 
Support of the survey budget, amount- 
ing to $15,000, was provided by a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and 
an assessment on the member institutions 
of the Ohio College Association. The 
association's Committee on the Expand 
ing Student Population was in general 
charge of the survey. Arrangements for 
the writer to direct the survey were 
completed in October 1955 and field 
work was begun in December. 

In arranging for the survey, the Com 
mittee on the Expanding Student Popu 
lation specified that it wanted the main 
attention focused on the broad questions 
of policy that should be followed in 
Ohio during the period of expected in 
creases in college up to 
about 1970. The committee believed 
that a sufficient body of statistical infor- 
mation had already been collected, so 
that the prin ipal objec tive of the survey 
should not be the accumulation of more 
statistics but rather the consideration of 
broad policies for higher education in 
Ohio. It was understood from the outset 
that the survey would not attempt to 
deal exhadstively with all the problems 
of higher Instead it was 
looked upon as only a first or preliminary 
step in what may prove to be a longer 
series of studies de aling with plans for 
the future development of higher edu 
cation in the The survey was to 
consider all recognized forms of higher 


enrollments, 


education. 


state 


RUSSELL 


education, including junior 


colleges 
additional conditions were laid 
the the 


Three 


down at beginning of survey: 


(1) the survey should 
visit each of the colleges in Ohio; (2) he 
should spend a minimum of seventy 
working days on the survey; and (3) the 
report should be ready for presentation 
at the annual meeting of the Ohio Col 
lege Association in the spring of 1956 
All these met. and the 
report was presented in mimeographed 
form at the annual meeting of the asso 
ciation on April 21, 1956. The report 
has since been issued in a printed edi- 
tion, and is available from the 
secretary of the Ohio College 
tion, Professor J. Garber Drushal, 
lege of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 


the director of 


conditions were 


executive 
Assoc la 


Col 


The Ohio educators, like those in most 
other states familiar with the fore 
casts of a rapid expansion in college en 
rollments during the next fifteen or 
twenty years. Preliminary studies made 
prior to the present survey had indicated 
that the privately controlled colleges 
were not planning to expand their en- 
rollments in proportion to the general 
increase in student population. If that 
policy is followed, the publicly controlled 
universities and will have to 

carry an increasing proportion of the total 
student load, and this will disturb the 
balance that has long prevailed between 
publicly controlled and privately con- 
trolled institutions in Ohio. The impact 
of the expanding enrollments on the vari 
ous kinds of institutions, and the possible 


needs for some changes in state policy in 


are 


( olle “ges 
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order to meet the situation, were there 
fore the central problems of the survey. 
To make recommendations on such mat 
ters, it was important to have some kind 
of appraisal of the present services of 
higher education in the state and to look 
at the planning that is being done in 
each of the individual colleges 


versities. 


and uni 


The report of the Ohio survey is or 
ganized in five chapters. First there is 
a consideration of the relationship of 
Ohio to the rest of the country in terms 
of population and economic factors and 
in the total provision of higher education. 
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The second chapter considers in some de- 
tail the present facilities for higher edu- 
cation in the state. The third chapter 
reports the inadequacies or shortages of 
provisions as they are viewed by respon- 
sible leaders in each of the institutions. 
The fourth chapter summarizes the plan- 
ning that is going on for future develop- 
ment in each of the individual institu- 
The fifth and final chapter is de- 
voted to a discussion of broad questions 
of public and social policy for the future 
development of higher education. It is 
based particularly on reactions to these 
questions by the presidents and other 


tions. 
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officials of the colleges and universities 
in Ohio. The survey findings can best 
be summarized according to the 
chapters outlined above. 


five 


Ohio as part of the total national picture 


The technique used to compare Ohio's 
status and performance with that of the 
country as a whole was to express Ohio's 
standing on various factors as a percent- 
age of the national total for each of those 
factors. As a measure of the extent to 
which Ohio might be expected to pro- 
vide higher education, data relating to 
population and economic status were 
used. These measures, together with 
Ohio’s performance on certain factors 
related to higher education, are shown in 
Figure 1. The chart shows Ohio's per- 
centage of the national total on each 
factor. 

From the data on population and eco- 
nomic status, the conclusion was drawn 
that Ohio could well be expected to reach 
a 5.6 percent level of the national totals 
in its performance in higher education. 
This level would mean only that Ohio 
was doing as well as the rest of the coun- 
try. The fact that Ohio’s percentage 
standing on practically every economic 
factor is above its population percentage 
might well mean that Ohio should be 
expected to do considerably more in 
higher education than merely reach the 
level of the rest of the country, consider- 
ing the size of its population. In the 
chart a line has been drawn to indicate 
the 5.6 percent level which the survey 
somewhat arbitrarily chose to represe nt 
the minimum expected level of Ohio’s 
performance in higher education. 

The general conclusion from the analy- 
sis is that Ohio is falling considerably 
short of what should be expected of it 
in comparison with the levels of service 
in higher education maintained in the 
rest of the country. In relation to the 
state’s population and economic status, 
the number of recognized institutions of 
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higher education in Ohio is low, their 
total financial support is small, the en- 
rollments and the production of bache- 
lor's degrees are distinctly below expec- 
tations, and in graduate degrees Ohio 
falls far short of producing its share of 
the national total. 

To reach the 5.6 percent level Ohio 
would need to maintain 43 more institu- 
tions of higher education beyond the 61 
now listed in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion Directory. The publicly and pri- 
vately controlled institutions in the state 
would need to spend $31 million annu- 
ally more than they have been spending. 
Some 20,000 additional students would 
need to be enrolled to reach the 5.6 per- 
cent level. Ohio institutions would have 
to produce 1,700 more bachelor's degrees, 
1,300 more master’s degrees, and 144 
more doctor's degrees than they did in 
1954-55. The analysis makes it clear 
that Ohio's problem is not merely one 
of meeting an expanding enrollment, but 
that there is need for marked extension 
of the present facilities on which the 
future expansions must be based. 


Ohio's present facilities for higher 
education 


The shortages in Ohio's performance 
in higher education, as measured against 
the expectancy from its status on meas 
ures of population and «conomic ability, 
indicate the need for further analysis of 
the present facilities. Several areas do 
not have a college or university located 
so that it can serve local commuting 
students. In particular the institutions 
that offer the master’s degree are con- 
centrated for the most part in a few of 
the larger cities. Public school teachers 
and administrators in many sections of 
the state, who might wish to pursue 
graduate courses on a part-time basis 
during the school year, do not have avail 
able within commuting distance any in 
stitution offering the master’s degree. 

A special study was made to determine 
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the relative at Ohio 
colleges from the various parts of the 
state. Data were furnished by each in- 
stitution in the state concerning the num- 
ber of students attending who came from 
each of the eighty-eight counties. It was 
thus possible to determine the total num- 
ber of students from each county attend- 
ing some institution in Ohio. This total 
was then compared to the college-age 
population in the county. Striking ‘diffe T- 
ences were found among the counties. 
The percentage of youth popul: ation at- 
tending college in Ohio was nine times as 
great in the highest ranking counties as 
in the lowest ranking county. The study 
showed that rate of college atte ndance 
is closely related to proximity of a col- 
lege or university. The three counties 
having a municipal university had an at 
tendance at Ohio colleges amounting to 
37.57 percent of their college-age popu- 
lation. For the six counties having a 
state university or college, the corre- 
sponding percentage was 32.87. For the 
twenty-three counties having a privately 
controlled institution but no state col- 
lege or university, the percentage was 
26.33. For the fifty-six counties having 
no college-level institution of any kind 
the percentage was 13.72. 

The aims and objectives of the Ohio 
institutions are rather widely diversified. 
Some of the institutions serve chiefly a 
local group of students, and others pride 
themselves on the wide geographical area 
from which their students are drawn. 
Most of the institutions are now at or 
very nearly at the maximum enrollment 
they believe they can accommodate with 
present facilities. Relatively large in- 
creases seem to be in prospect again for 
the fall term of 1956, and these will 
crowd most of the institutions to the very 
limits of their present capacities. 

Accurate statistics on enrollments in 
the Ohio institutions were difficult to ob- 
tain, and efforts to improve the accuracy 
of the present reporting of enrollment 


rates of attendance 
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statistics seem to be in order. The sur 
vey data show a total enrollment of 134,- 
038 in the Ohio institutions in the fall 
term of 1955; on a full-time equivalent 
basis the fall term enrollments of 1955 
totaled 102,245. About 40 percent of the 
students can be housed in institutional 
facilities, such as dormitories or fraternity 
houses. The provision of housing is one 
of the important factors limiting the num- 
ber of additional students the institu 
tions can care for. 

A varied range of instructional pro 
grams is offered in Ohio. Only two or 
three accredited institutions have termi- 
nal programs of less than degree length 
as a significant part of their services, 
though sach programs are offered in a 
limited manner in some other colleges 
and universities. In general these termi 
nal vocational programs seem not to 
flourish when carried on in the environ- 
ment of a degree-granting college or uni 
versity, though a few exceptions can be 
found to this generalization. Ohio has 
no public junior colleges or community 
colleges, There is only one privately con- 
trolled junior college in the state and it 
has a very small full-time student enroll- 
ment. Forty-two Ohio colleges accred- 
ited by the North Central Association 
offer the bachelor’s degree. At least eight 
other colleges in Ohio that are not region 
ally accredited offer the bachelor’s de- 
gree. Fifteen institutions offer the mas 
ter's degree. Up to the time of the sur- 
vey only four institutions in Ohio offered 
degrees of the Ph.D. level. Professional 
school programs of accredited status are 
available in Ohio in almost every recog 
nized field. 

Average faculty salaries show a wide 
range among the Ohio institutions. Half 
of the institutions have an average fac- 
ulty salary of $4,770 or less. Student- 
faculty ratios range from a low of six- 
to-one to a high of twenty-five-to-one; 
half the institutions have fourteen or 
more students per faculty member. 
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Student fees also show a wide range 
Half the institutions have an annual tee 
for tuition and other general purposes of 
$450 or more for the nine-month aca- 
demic year. There is a general tendency 
to increase fees for the coming year, 
1956-57. Scholarship grants average 
about $30 per full-time-equivalent stu 
dent. 


Inadequacies in present institutional 
facilities 

In the visits to the fifty-four Ohio col- 
leges and universities included in the 
survey, an attempt was made to obtain 
information from the leaders of each in- 
stitution regarding the needs that should 
be met in order to render an adequate 
service to the present enrollment. The 
greatest need, universally recognized, is 
for funds that will permit improvement 
in faculty salaries. Even though this 
need is recognized as requiring large 
sums of mone y it was the opinion of the 
survey director that many presidents are 
setting their sights too low with respect 
to the amount of improvement that is 
needed. They are thinking of salary in 
creases that will average only a few hun 
dred dollars per faculty me feta ‘+r, when 
the increases that are needed must be 
expressed in figures that are much larger. 

Many institutions report that they need 
more faculty members in order to serve 
well their present enrollments. The sur 
vey director, however, after studving 
student-faculty ratios, concluded that 
with the exception of only one or two 
colleges additional faculty members are 
not needed. Instead, it would be better 
to let the student-faculty ratios increase 
and to use all additional available funds 
to improve salaries for the present num 
ber of faculty members. 

The needs for additional plant facili- 
ties, as expressed by the presidents, are 
almost overwhelming. It would prob- 
ably take half a billion dollars in Ohio 
to provide the buildings the presidents 
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necessary to well their 
present enrollments, without taking into 
account the needs for additional space 
to serve an expanding enrollment. It 
seems clear that a considerable part of 
the expressed needs for additional plant 
facilities will have to be accommodated 
by better utilization of existing space 
There is a considerable unmet need for 
student housing, but this need could be 
minimized by the development of more 
institutions in areas of the state where 
substantial numbers of students might 
live at home while attending college 


believe serve 


Institutional planning 


Perhaps the most heartening finding 
of the Ohio survey is the extent to which 
the various colleges in the state are plan 
ning for their future development. Most 
of the privately controlled colleges are 
giving careful thought to the number of 
students they will be 
the future and to the 
that will be 
cult for the leaders in these 
make a firm forecast of the 
students they will be 


able to accept in 
amount of funds 
needed. It is usually diffi 
colleges to 
number of 
willing and able to 
The total figures for the private ‘ly 
controlled colleges indicate that they w ill 
be able in 1965 to an ex 
pansion of about 65 percent over their 
1955 enrollments, and 77 percent by 1970 
If these forecasts prove accurate, and as 


admit. 


accommodate 


suming that no new privately controlled 
institutions are established, the remainder 
of the total enrollment in the state as 
forecast for 1965 and 1970 will have to 
be cared for in publicly controlled insti 
tutions. On this basis the publicly con- 
trolled institutions will have to be pre 
pared to serve two and one-fourth times 
their present enrollments by 1965, and 
four times their present enrollment by 
1970. 

Strenuous efforts will be required to 
raise funds at most of the privately con 
trolled institutions if they are to finance 
even the relatively modest expansion of 
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facilities that they are planning Par- 
ticularly promising is the success that has 
alre vady been attained by the Ohio Foun- 
dation of Independent Colleges in rais 
ing funds for the twenty-four member 
colleges from the 
porations of Ohio. 

The director of the survey, in response 
to a specific question from the commit 
tee, reported that he does not believe it 
wise, at least in the near future, to make 
any plans for the use of public funds for 
the support of privately controlled col- 
leges in Ohio. This would 
marked departure from the 
tion in Ohio, and the 
yet sufficiently grave 
step 


large industrial cor- 


involve a 
long tradi 
emergency is not 
to warrant such a 


The financing of the municipal univer 
sities involves serious problems and the 
situation 
than was possible 


needs a more extended study 


in the survey. 


Questions of public and social policy 


Much of the time of the 
the survey, in the 


director of 
interviews with the 
heads of the fifty-four institutions visited 
was spent in discussing broad questions 
of public educational and social policy 
regarding the 
higher edu 
tions 


future development of 
ation in- Ohio 
the total picture of 
higher education rather than anything of 
direct and immediate 
dividual institution. 


The se ques 


concerned 
concern to an in 
One such question involves the possi 


bility that college 
limited more 


enrollments might be 
or less arbitrarily in such 
a way that the student population would 
not expand rapidly or to the limits that 
have been forecast. The general reac 
tion of the Ohio educators is that, if a 
broad definition of higher education is 
used so that it includes provisions for 
terminal occupational courses, there 
should be no attempt to limit the total 
number who will be admitted to college 
The welfare of the state requires that 
provision be made for all capable young 
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people who wish to continue their edu 
cation beyond the high school. Each 
privately controlled institution may con- 
tinue to follow such selective admission 
procedures as are required by its aims 
and objectives. Counseling procedures 
should be provided so that students’ may 
be encouraged to enroll in programs for 
which their interests and abilities are 
suitable. Attempts to limit enrollment 
of students from other states would seem 
to be unwise. Even though the forecast 
indicates that, if everything continues as 
expected, some of the state universities 
will grow to a prodigious size, most of 
the Ohio leaders do not believe it would 
be feasible to adopt any absolute upper 
limits for the enrollment of any insti 
tution. 

The Ohio educators believe that it is 
desirable for the privately controlled col 
leges and universities to continue to en 
roll nearly half the students attending 
state. Whether this can be 
in a period of expanding enrollments is 
doubtful. It may be necessary for many 
of the privately controlled colleges to 
increase their estimations of the maxi- 
they think they can 
There is some possibility 
that a few additional privately controlled 
colleges may be established in Ohio. 

Most of those interviewed in the course 
of the survey believe that a number of 
additional publicly supported institutions 
of higher education should be established 
in Ohio. These should be community 
colleges which place heavy emphasis on 
terminal occupational programs 


in the done 


enrollment 
accommodate. 


mum 


and 


which include freshman and sophomore 


courses having credit acceptable on 
transfer to degree-granting institutions. 

The survey reviews several alternative 
methods by which the needed commu 
nity colleges could be set up. The sur- 
vey recommends that ultimately the 
best arrangement will be for the com- 
munity colleges to be operated as units 


of local public school systems. Estab 
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ir-by areas can lend 
the 


of programs for newly established com 


lished colleges in me 
. 1 
counsel in formulation 


and 


advic Cc 


munity colleges. The survey report ree 


ognizes that an early start on the devel 
opm«¢ nt of community colleges might be 
made by setting them up as branches of 
This does not 


ultimate 


existing state universities 


the best 


any branch so 


seem to be arrange 


ment established 


and 
should be encouraged at the earliest pos 
sible date to become a separate institu 
tion of the true community-college type 

The freshman and sophomore years 
will naturally be the first to feel the im 
pact of the expanding enrollments. Prob 
ably graduate enrollments in Ohio will 
expand rather rapidly, because the state's 
services at the graduate level are now 
relatively underdeveloped. Some of the 
stronger liberal arts colleges, which now 
offer only the bachelor’s degree, should 
be encouraged to develop master’s de 
gree programs. Some of the publicly 
controlled institutions that do not now 
grant Ph.D. degrees should explore the 
possibility of moving into that level of 
service. 

The Ohio survey had opportunity for 
only the need for 
additional professional schools 


a limited analysis of 
Engi 
neering is the field in which the need for 
expansion is most apparent. Nursing is 
another professional field where several 
new institutional programs should be en 
couraged. Expansion of fa ilities for 
medical and dental education seems nec 

essary but the survey 


expensive ind 
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made only tentative suggestions in these 
fields 

The financial support of the necessary 
the 


present enrollments in Ohio, and for the 


improvements in the program for 


greatly increased load of stu within 
the next few years, will involve 
money No ( 
was undertaken concerning the sources 
from which the needed support might be 


drawn 


large 


sums ot 


xtensive an ily SIs 


Readily available statistics make 
it very clear that the economy of the state 
of Ohio should be entirely adequate to 


provide the necessary supporting re- 
sources to both the publicly controlled 
and the privately controlled institutions 
of higher education in the state 

The survey report closes on an opti 
mistic note It particularly commends 
the spirit of cooperation and harmony 
that exists among the Ohio institutions 
For many years the leaders in these insti 
tutions have been accustomed to work 
ing together on problems of mutual in 
terest. The Ohio College Association, 
perhaps the oldest and strongest of the 
state associations, has long provided a 
common meeting ground for staff mem 
from all kinds of 


higher education 


bers institutions of 


The harmonious spirit 
that exists in Ohio, probably unmatched 
the highest 
promise that the proble ms of the exp ind 


in any other state, give 
ing student population will be met and 
solved in such a manner as to serve well 
the 


1 
peo e 


needs of the state and its young 





Saving Time in the Transition 
from Secondary School to College 


JOHN M. 


| SHALL try to outline briefly the ways 
there are of saving time in the tran- 
sition from secondary school to college, 
and to suggest the degree to which each 
of these ways is satisfactory. There 
roughly, four ways of saving time. 
The first way is the skipping of earlier 
grades in school so that the student grad- 
uates from high school at sixteen or 
seventeen rather than the 
eighteen. 


are, 


normal age of 
Depending largely on circum 
stance, many youngsters are able to com 
plete their schooling and matriculate in 
college at an early age 

The second method involves the skip 
ping of the last year or the last two years 
of high school and entering the freshman 
year of college from the eleventh or tenth 
grade. A very large percentage of the 
sixteen-and-a-half-year-old preinduction 
scholars who have entered college with 
out the full four years of secondary 
schooling have apparently been success 
ful from both the academic and personal 
points of view. For example, it appears 
that Lafayette College students who en 
tered directly from the tenth grade have 
done a more than adequate job. 

The third possibility is the skipping of 
the freshman or sophomore year by win 
ning advanced standing in college on the 
basis of anticipating college courses in 
high school as an illustration 
permits direct admission to the sopho 
more year. Yale permits a student to 
enter as a freshman with advanced place 
ment which, when validated by perform 
ance during the freshman year, can win 
for the student promotion from the fresh 
man to the junior year. I would like to 
elaborate on this method of telescoping 


Harvard 


KEMPER 


the college years because of the great 
amount of thought which has been given 
to systematizing it. 

In a good secondary school it is now 
possible by special sectioning of able 
students to antic ipate college courses of 
the freshman or sophomore level in the 
following fields: mathematics, foreign 
language, English, history, and the sci- 
ences—biology, chemistry, physics. In 
mathematics and language we are having 
considerable with accelerated 
courses which accomplish five years 
work in four, or four years’ work in three. 
Honors courses in English and the sci- 
ences and to some degree in history, all 
of which are or can be the equivalent of 
college courses, are feasible. A 
third type of course, which might be 
called a course, is the 


success 


quite 


“contact” minor 


or half-course of two or three hours per 


week. If a student has had, let us say, 
chemistry in the eleventh grade, he can 
broaden and deepen his knowledge to 
the point of college equivalency by tak- 
ing what amounts to an extra half-year, 
for which he 
schedule. 

it is possible for a good student, with- 
out taking an excessive schedule, to an 
ticipate up to three college courses if 
high school courses of the type outlined 
above are available. Some colleges, such 
as Yale and Harvard, grant advanced 
standing provided the student can win 
advanced placement in three courses 
The fact that they permit advanced 
standing on the basis of three rather than 
four courses indicates their willingness 
to judge able students on a qualitative 
as well as a quantitative 


can often find room in his 


basis. Prince 
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ton’s Three Year Plan permits promotion 
from freshman to junior year based al- 
most entirely on qualitative considera- 
tions. The colleges which took part in 
the Kenyon Plan have also established 
criteria for awarding advanced standing 
This experimentation of the School and 
College Study of Admission with Ad 
vanced Standing (in which Kenyon Col 
lege participated) looked toward stand 
ardized advanced placement examina 
tions. Able 
studying 


students assisted in 


college-freshman-level 
sec ondary 


were 
some 
courses ln school were ex 
amined by the College Entrance Exami 
nation Board, and could become eligible 
for advanced credit toward the bache 
lor's degree. The study itself was discon 
tinued this year, but the testing and con 
ference activities continue under the aus 
pices of the College Entrance Board 
This work is important, of course, to pro 
vide the opportunity for good students 
from all schools to try for 
placement at all colleges 

From the point of view of the second 
ary schools, teachers seem eager to offer 
and students seem eager to take acceler 
ated and honors courses. The motivation 
is high, indeed quite remarkable 

A fourth way of saving time, which is 
partly outside my province, is for the 
student to proceed through school and 
college on schedule but to antic ipate 
work at the graduate level. This is worth 
mentioning because it is more a possi- 
bility for the student if he starts during 
his school years to seek advanced place 
ment and to work off early his minimum 
; It is well 


advanced 


undergraduate requirements 
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to remember that the large proportion of 
these able youngsters about whom we 
are talking will go on to graduate work. 

Which of these methods is the best is 
hard to say. My hope is that the colleges 
will take a greater interest in the an 
ticipatory work of the schools. Consider 
ing the strong motivation in the schools 
to win the prize of advance placement 
there is here a wonderful opportunity to 
raise standards gen 
erally. As that happens, the colleges can 
concentrate more on their proper task of 
teaching at a collegiate level, and be re 
lieved of the necessity of assisting the 
student to 


sec ondary SC hool 


make up for inadequate 
secondary training 

In conclusion, experience so far sug 
gests that at least three principles are 
important: First, schools and colleges 
must be prepared to judge qualitatively 
as well as quantitatively even to the 
point of being prepated to forget credits 
and to concentrate on assessing talent 
Second, our whole system of academi 
credit must be kept flexible to permit 
able students to go through the system at 
their best possible pace. Third, our 
school college curriculums should 
be so integrated as to ensure that able 
students may proceed rapidly without 
missing the essentials of a good general 
education. That such integration is quite 
possible, and without loss of flexibility 


and 


was well demonstrated in the report en 


titled General Education in School and 
College. 


Cat ibrid f 
Press, 1952 





How Can Educational Resources Be Stretched 


through Better Faculty Utilization? 


PHILIP G. DAVIDSON 


TN MAKING better use of our faculty 
| we are concerned with multiplying 
excellence, not with compounding medi 
ocrity. As we face a future of huge en 
rollments, new demands, deficient facili 
ties, shortage of staff, and inadequate 
financial] support, we shall find ourselves 
tempted with makeshift, short-cut, tem 
porary doubt we 
We 
must not forget, however, that what is 
temporary in the life of the institution is 
the life of the 
barracks, temporary beds, 
temporary classrooms, desks, or chairs 


and no 
shall be forced into many of them. 


expe lients 


permanent in student. 


Temporary 


will do little damage, but temporary in- 


struction, if weak, can injure perma- 
nently 

There is no doubt about it; we shall be 
hard pressed for staff from now on, and 
there will be vigorous competition for 
faculty 
dict a 


teachers by 


Even conservative figures pre- 
for 250,000 new college 
1970. Yet, only half that 
number are being trained in our present 
graduate schools. In such a situation the 
stronger institutions may solve their 
problem in part by raiding the weaker 
ones. But rich and poor alike, we shall 
all be in trouble. New graduate pro 
grams will of course develop, better 
salary scales will recall men from indus- 
try and government, and the growing 
prestige of the profession will attract 
still others 


need 


There are ways, moreover, 
by which our faculty resources may be 
used more effectively, and a number of 
plans are under consideration and a num- 
ber of experiments under way. 

These plans and experiments include 
the following: (1) adjustment of teach 


ing loads, classroom procedures, and 
sizes; (2) provision of clerical and teach- 
ing assistance to faculty; (3) adjustment 
of duties, division of time between teach 
ing, research, and other duties; and (4) 
the use of mechanical aids—television 
films, and the like. All these are impor- 
tant; a number are familiar to us all. 
Some are based upon the sensible propo- 
sition that we ought not fritter away a 
man’s time in unimportant activi 
ties or activities for which he is 


good 


not 
suited. 


Adjustment of teaching loads, class- 
room procedures, and class sizes 


This is a sensitive area, for I think most 
faculty fear that we will try to solve the 
problem with more hours of teaching 
and larger classes. Some of us have 
fought to get teaching loads down to 
nine or twelve hours, and laboratory 
sections, English, mathematics, and lan 
guage classes to twenty or twenty-five, 
and I should hate to see these gains lost. 
It is true, however, that one nine-hour 
load could be excessive and another fif- 
teen-hour load light. The tendency of 
administrators and faculty today, there- 
fore, seems to be to judge each faculty 
assignment in terms of its variety, in 
terest, and difficulty. So also with class 
sizes. The literature of the subject is not 
definitive. Some research indicates that 
learning is just as effective in a large class 
as in a small. As one able college presi- 
dent said, “I think some of us would 
rather have our own child in a class of 
200 under a_ brilliant and _ inspiring 
teacher than to be one of a holy twenty 
under a mediocre one.” More experi- 
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mentation and more research are needed 
in this area. The way of salvation for the 
future, however, does not lie in the arbi 
trary increase of either teaching loads or 
class sizes, but in a more realistic and 
thoughtful approach to the problem. 


Use of clerical and teaching assistance 


There is nothing particularly new 
about providing clerical, technical, and 
statistical assistance to faculty. Where it 
has not been done, it has been because 
of lack of money, but with the expected 
increase in enrollments, it will be neces 
sary. We have customarily used 
graduate, even undergraduate, assistants 
especially in the larger institutions which 
are offering advanced graduate work. 
Here, however, is a most important area 
Instead of using student assistance as a 
fill-in, y method, we should 
think in terms of a redeployment of our 
faculty resources and of a planned pro 
gram for training and using younger 
teaching assistants. There is a universal 
cry from the colleges that the present 
Ph.D. program is not training its recip- 
ients for fresh, vigorous, and meaningful 
careers in teaching and writing, and that 
the graduate assistant has little oppor 
tunity to learn the arts of teaching. No 
where is reform more needed than here 
and already several notable experiments 
are under way 


also 


emergency 


One of the most interesting is the plan 
of teaching internships sponsored in nine 
institutions by the Fund for the Advance 
ment of Education. Under this plan, 
which varies in detail from place to place, 
teaching fellows or assistants, young in- 
structors, or men won back to teaching 
from industry or government service, 
are given supervision and inspiration 
throughout their first year. A seminar or 
discussion group and individual confer- 
ences provide the information and under- 
standing that are needed and give wise 
guidance in classroom procedures and 


relations with students. Here is a way 


3138 


of improving the quality of instruction 
at the same time that the quantity is 
increased. 


Adjustment of duties 


The institution which holds its good 
faculty and attracts others will not be 
the one which increases the teaching 
load at the expense of research or other 
opportunities for the faculty to have an 
interesting and varied academic life. It 
is true, however, that we dissipate a great 
deal of our teaching energy with need 
less committee activity. If we can give 
our faculty a sense of participation in 
planning and policy, without the neces 
sity for a committee on every activity, we 
shall do them a great favor 


The use of mechanic aids— 
television, films, and the like 


Here is the newest and most interest 
ing possibility for multiplying a good 
man. We have long had the huge lecture 
section—I remember one of fifteen hun 
dred in my early graduate days—and 
radio has been tried where large lecture 
halls were unavailable or inadequate. 
Can television do more? A good many 
people think it can, and a number of 
first-class experiments are under way 
Notable among these are: 


Pennsylvania State University, in the 
spring of 1954, with a grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
conducted an initial study of the effective 
use of closed-circuit the 
teaching of general psy 
chology, chemistry, and the psychology 
of marriage. The purpose was to study 
the effectiveness of unmodified or con 
ventional full 


television 


television in 


courses in 


courses taught for a 


semester over closed-circuit 
using moderate-cost equipment, as com 
pared with the same instruction given in 
the usual Tests given during 
the semester furnished no evidence that 


televised instruction was inferior to di 


manner 
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rect instruction. This fall the project will 
be continued on a broader scale; teach- 
ing technicues in some courses will be 
especially adapted for television, and 
about three thousand students will take 
courses by television. Dr. Carpenter, di- 
rector of the project, says this plan is 
feasible the average university 
budget, and a recent statement indicated 
general approval from the students. 


within 


The State University of Iowa planned 
its experiment on the assumption that 
students can learn from a lecture on tele 
vision. They are attempting to investi 
gate whether one can utilize television in 
teaching without losing the values of dis 
cussion. By using a two-way radio hook 
up, students in the viewing rooms and 
the lecturer in the broadcast room can 
Preliminary study 
was made with the teaching of Compara 


communicate direc tly 


tive Foreign Governments last spring 
in order to develop tec hniques for a con 


trolled study to be undertaken this year. 


Iowa State College is experimenting 
whether closed-circuit TV 
used to extend the skill and ex 
perience of a senior professor to more 
while at the 
same time maintaining (if not improv- 
ing upon) the quality of instruction now 
given by more conventional methods in 
freshman For convenience 
and to make possible better evaluation 
after the study, the TV presentations will 
ve kinese ope recorded, 


New York University, with support 
from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Ejucation, is experimenting with closed 
circuit teaching of college composition 
and the Literature of England. The ex- 
periment will be directed toward deter 
mining whether or not educational tele 
actually be useful to (1) ex 
effectiveness of the 


to determine 
can be 
hours 


students for more 


chemistry. 


vision can 
tend the individual 
teacher and improve the quality of in 
struction 
and (3) 


(2) meet the teacher shortage 
enable the teaching profession 
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to share more fully the improved stand 
ard of living of the American people 
by extending individual effectiveness 
through tec hnological devices. Each 
course is three hours, two of which are 
televised lecture-demonstrations taught 
by several senior faculty members. The 
third hour is tutorial, and small groups 
of students will meet for this hour with 
the same teacher :throughout the term. 
Arrangements have been made for a spe 
cial faculty viewing room so that inter 
ested staff members will have the oppor 
tunity of observing the course. 


Stephens College has inaugurated an 
entirely new orientation course for all its 
freshman students and is using closed- 
circuit television to bring the lectures of 
visiting Professor Reuel Denney of the 
University of simultaneously 
into fifty classrooms where the students 


will meet in small groups. These lectures 


Chicago 


provide the initial stimuli for independ- 
ent discussion which takes place in each 
classroom under the leadership of two 
faculty 
by television make possible a common 
experience directly linked with wholly 
independent discussions developed by 


members. The ideas introduced 


each class section. The experiment is 
supported by grants from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education and the 
Radio Corporation of America. 

While these experiments are not yet 
conclusive, there are enough good results 
to warrant their continuance on and ex 
tension into other institutions and other 
There is still faculty 
hesitance, perhaps apprehension is too 
strong a word, because they anticipate 
they will be displaced rather than sup 
plemented 


situations. some 


but they need have no fear 
the ‘re will be plenty to do. 

I have no desire to present these sug 
gestions as precautions against impe *nd- 
We met 


ing crisis an even more acute 
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situation in 1946. I return to my origi- 


multiplying excellence and with improv 
nal theme, that we are now and will be 


ing the quality of our educational system 
in the future basic ally concerned with as its quantity increases 


rn 
es NEXT important research area lin educational television] is relative 


effectiveness. How does television affect the quality of instruction? Here 


obviously, if there is too much decrement in instruction, we should not tolerate 
hy 


closed-circuit TV as a means of projecting instruction. If it is a 


nut equal 


to other methods, then we enter into another scale of values If there are 


possibilities for improving instruction then we are pt to get much more 


enthusiasm for it. Consequently, we are concerned with establishing some 


corresponding points of relative effectiveness. This means hard, difficult 


parisons of different methods of instruction. in different courses, with diff 


cre nt 
patterns of management, using the very best educational measurements we 


have I feel that the available measures are not good enough 


We must sl irpen our instruments to establish the anchor point in terms 


of making sound judgments about relative effectiveness. I am not talking 


per se about TV I am talk ng about good instruction channeled through tel 


vision and that is—for many i confusing point It is confusing because in 


enter 


our preliminary thinking about closed-circuit, the components which 
into the instruction and le ining are not clearly isolated and defined There 


is nothing unique about this area of investigation except that the stakes are 


larger than in other areas of educational research So it must be stuc 


R. Carpenter, Pennsylvania State University, in Teaching by Closed-Circuit 


‘ 
Television published by American Council on Education, 1956 





The Harvard Internship Program 


for the Preparation of Klementary 


and Secondary School Teachers 


JUDSON T. 


¥ UNE 1956 the first group of stu 
dents in the Harvard Internship Pro 
gram completed their preparation for 
elementary or y school teach 
The during this first 
year of a program reported 
in detail because it is believed that 
universities, colleges 


sec ondary 
ny expe nences 
new are 
he re 
and public school 
systems in other parts of the country 
may be interested in adopting certain 
the Similar pro- 
already been established by 
Duke University in cooperation with 
the Charlotte Public Schools, and by 
Goucher College in cooperation with the 
Baltimore Public Schools. 

The Internship Program, of special 
appeal to graduates of liberal arts col 
leges, provides for the students a com 


features of program 


vrams har e 
‘ 


bination of graduate study and paid, re 
The 
students start their professional training 
in a special summer program which in 
cludes apprentice teaching, spend half 
of the year as full- 
time and teach dur 
year. Two in 


sponsible employment as teachers. 


following academic 
students 
other half of the 


terns are employed by 


graduate 
ing the 
i public schoo] 
system to repla e one beginning teacher. 
One intern teaches during the first half 
of the followed in the next 
semester by the second intern. In 1955- 
56, twenty-one teaching positions were 
filled by Sixty-two 
interns have entered upon teaching con 
tracts under this program for the com 
Successful completion of the 


SC hool year, 


forty-two interns. 


ing year 
program leads to the Master of Arts in 
Teaching for secondary 


degree school 


SHAPLIN 


candidates, and to the Master of Educa 
tion degree for elementary school can- 
didates. 

The Internship Program is a natural 
outgrowth of the Twenty-nine College 
Plan’ initiated in 1952. The colleges 
joined with the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, the Harvard Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences, and the Rad 
cliffe Graduate School to attempt to in 
crease both the quantity and the quality 
of liberal arts college graduates entering 
elementary and secondary school teach- 
ing. The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education made a generous grant in 
support of this collaborative program. 
In the four years since its beginning in 
September 1952, more than six hundred 
teachers have been trained, four hun- 
dred of whom came from the Twenty- 
nine College group. Sixty percent of the 
students from the colleges in the plan 
received scholarship grants which aver- 
aged slightly above tuition costs 

As the first three years of the Twenty- 
nine College Plan drew to a close, it was 
clear that the plan had been able to 
attract liberal arts college graduates of 
* The 


plan are 


in this 
Benning 
Colby, Col 
Hamilton, Har 
Lafayette 


colleges involved 
Amherst,® Barnard, Bates 
ton, Bowdoin, Brown, Bryn Mawr 
gate, Connecticut, Dartmouth 
vard,* Haverford, Holy 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology,® Mid 
dlebury, Mount Holyoke,* Pembroke, Rad 
cliffe,® Sarah Lawrence, Simmons, Smith,® 
Swarthmore, Vassar, Wellesley,* Wheaton,® 
and Williams. The ten Massachusetts col 
leges of this group cooperating in the Intern- 
ship Program are indicated by asterisks 


twenty-nine 


Cross,* 
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high calibre and in larger numbers than 
we were able to accept for training. We 
had only limited success in changing the 
thinking of college students and fac ulty 
members concerning public education 
and the careers which are open to prom- 
ising young men and women. It was 
agreed that we should make a more in 
tensive effort with fewer colleges and 
that we the public 
schools more directly with the project 
Also, we felt that the training of teach 
ers could be accomplished more effec 


should involve 


tively under conditions of responsibility 
than under the usual apprenticeship or 
practice We 
in other 


teaching arrangements. 


have moved in this direction 


programs, notably in our advanced 
training program for school administra 
tors. It was also clear that we would be 
unable to maintain the level of scholar- 
ship support provided by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, and 
that the logical source of income for stu 
dents was paid employment in teaching 

The Internship Program, as it devel 
oped from these considerations, is a 
complex, arrangement in 
volving Harvard University, ten Massa 
chusetts colleges from the Twenty-nine 


Plan 


systems 


cooperative 


College and nine local public 
(Belmont, Brookline 

Concord, Lexington, Natick, Newton 

Wellesley, Weston, and Winchester ) 


The university agreed to provide in 


sé hool 


structional programs, to assume admin 
istrative responsibility for the direction 
of the program and the coordination of 
the efforts of the colleges and schools 
and to assist the interns on the job in the 
schools. 

The colleges agreed to establish fac 
ulty committees to study the role of the 
colleges in providing teachers, to ana 
lyze the relationship of the present lib- 
eral arts or scientific curriculum to 
fundamental problems of education, and 
to collaborate with the school systems 
and the university in programs for train 
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ing teachers. The colleges continue to 
recruit and recommend 
training as teachers. As an example of 
the type of committee formed by the 
colleges, President Pusey recently ap 
pointed a Committee on Teaching of the 
Harvard Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
with the following members: Professor 
Walter ] Bate (English); Dean | Peter 
Elder (Classics, and dean of the 
ate School of Arts and 
fessor Oscar Handlin ( History ) 
man; Protessor Louis Hartz (Govern 
ment); Dean Wilma Kerby-Miller (dean 
Radclifte 
LeCorbeiller 
Delmar Leighton 
tlar 
or Henry \ 

Dean Judson T. Shaplin (associate dean 
of the Graduate School of Education ) 
secretary; Professor John H. Welsh (Zo 
Morton G. White 


students for 


Gradu 
sciences ); Pro 


chair 


ot instruction Pro 
(Phys 


(dean of 


College 
fessor Philippe E 
Dean 
students in 


Ics ): 
ard College Protes 


Murray 


( Psychology ) 


ology); and Professor 
Philosophy 

The public school -systems 
provide the internship teaching posi 
the 
their teaching, and to play a major role 


They 


agreed to provide facilities for the sum 


agreed to 


tions, to 


supervise during 


interns 


in the selection of also 


interns 
mer training school and to assist in re 
cruiting children to attend this summer 
Public school personnel are 
available to assist in the 
programs. 

The Fund for 
Education 


program 
also college 
the Advancement of 
made a second grant, for a 
three-year period, to continue the schol 
arship program of the Twenty-nine Col 
lege Plan and to provide partial support 
for the start of the Internship Program 
We hope to make the entire program 
self-supporting on a permanent basis by 
1958 

We hope that this program will bring 
the faculties of the schools 
and the university into closer coopera- 
and that the 
program will contribute to the progress 


the colleges 


tion and understanding 
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of American education on a_ broader 
front than that of teacher recruitment 
and preparation. We feel that the fu- 
ture progress in public education de- 
pends upon the active interest and par- 
ticipation of college and _ university 
faculty members. Relatively few faculty 
members now concern themselves with 
research or curriculum studies which 
lead to the improvement of the public 
schools. Also, few recognize the short 
age of well-trained leaders in public ed- 
ucation and the heavy burden of pro 
fessional re sponsibility which is placed 
upon de pa irtme nt he ads curric ‘ulum 
directors, school administrators, and uni 
versity personnel involved in training 
teachers. We believe that the profes 
sional challenge and the improving sal 
ary opportunities for positions of lead- 
ership will persuade able and well 
trained men and women, students and 
faculty, to share this responsibility 


Selection of interns 


Students applying for the Internship 
Program must first be admitted to the 
university as degree candidates. Candi 
dates for secondary school teaching ap 
ply to the Administrative Board for the 
Master of Arts in Teaching Degree, com 
posed of members of the Faculties of 
Education, Arts and Sciences, and the 
Radcliffe ¢ School. Candidates 
for elementary school teaching apply to 
the Admissions Committee of the 
School of 
from the 


sraduate 


Grad 


uate Education Candidates 
Colleges submit 
their applic ations to a committee at their 
college which interviews them there and 
then forwards the 


tions to 


Twenty-nine 


completed applica 
Harvard with detailed recom 
mendations to the admissions commit 
tees 

must 


The candidate for admission 


record in college 
which warrants the 
Harvard that his 


better quality in 


have an academic 
prediction by 
will be of B 


all courses, with B 


rec ord 
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interpreted as an honor grade. As a 
matter of practice this means that candi- 
dates must have at least a B record in 
the last two years of college, though 
exceptions are made when the candi- 
dates are outstanding in other ways and 
demonstrate high scholastic aptitude. 

The admissions committees look for 
signs of academic distinction and are 
not impressed with a B-average college 
record which is not supported by state 
ments of the student’s intellectual capac 

ity and interests. The admissions com- 
mittees seek candidates who have bene 
fited fully from the intellectual oppor 
tunities provide «d by liberal arts colleges, 
and who will bring this intellectual 
training and enthusiasm to the elemen 
tary and secondary schools. 

The committees are also interested in 
the full range of personal qualities pre 
sented by the candidates. The applica- 
tions include at least three detailed ref 
erences from college instructors and em 
ployers and statements from the candi 
dates about their reasons for entering 
teaching, their experiences with chil- 
their work experience, and any 
special skills they possess which will 
help them as teac thers (music, art, crafts, 
athletics, and so forth). 
conducted by the 


dren 


Interviews are 
college committees 
by Harvard, and by representatives of 
the university throughout the 
The interviews place emphasis upon evi- 
dences of emotional stability, social ma 
turity, and leadership potential 

After admission action has been taken 
(by April 1), summaries of the 
date’s record are 


country 


candi 
sent to those school 
systems with internship openings for 
which the candidate is qualified. For 
the coming year, for instance, there were 
high school openings in English, social 
studies, mathematics, and biology; jun 
ior high school openings in English, 
social mathematics, science 
English-social studies, and 
combined mathematics—science; and ele 


studies, 
combined 
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mentary school openings in grades two 
through six. The school systems then 
select the candidates they wish to inter 
view, and interviews are arranged during 
late April and May. 

At the start of the process this year, 
the nine school systems had allocated 
thirty-four positions to the 
program. The records of more than one 
hundred admitted candidates were sub- 
mitted to the schools. Of these, about 
ninety selected for 


teaching 


were interviews 


During the interviewing process, addi 


tional candidates dropped out to accept 
admission and scholarships to other in 
stitutions so that approximately eighty 
final candidates were interviewed by the 
school systems. Several candidates were 
interviewed by as many as five school 
systems, many by two or three school 
systems. This was a very complicated 
and time-consuming process, but we felt 
it was necessary for the school systems 
to have an equal opportunity to see 
promising candidates, and to allow the 
candidates some choice of placement 
The school systems involved in this pro 
gram are natural competitors in the mar 
ket for teachers and it is important to 
the success of the project that the school 
systems feel fully responsible for the 
interns employed 

After the the 
tems were asked to give first-choice rat 


interviews school sys 
ings to as many candidates as they had 
and alternate ratings in the 
order of their choice to candidates they 
would be willing to employ if their first 
choice 


openings 


candidates selected another 


school system. Candidates selected as 
first school 


were given the opportunity to choose 


choices by more than one 
their positions and alternates: were then 
assigned to the remaining positions It 
is indeed fortunate that superintendents 
of schools apply different criteria in 
selecting teachers 
positions (sixty-two interns) were filled 
to the full satisfaction of school authori 


Thirty-one of the 
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Candidates not chosen as interns 
are entitled to enter the regular gradu- 
ate programs which offer apprentice 
teaching rather than internships. 

It can readily be seen from the above 
description that the major problem in 
the selection process 
natural competition for 
candidates. 


ties. 


is control of the 
the 
Our procedure was slow, 
cumbersome, and filled with uncertainty 
for the candidates 
many 


strongest 


As a result, we lost 
candidates to other 

We will probably 
advance the interviewing to March and 
April next year and seek some method 
of partial administrative allocation of 
candidates to reduce the number of mul 
tiple interviews 


promising 
graduate programs 


In general we are not satisfied with 
the number or quality of men applying 
for the program; and a strong male can 
didate has a distinct advantage in the 
selection process few 
men applying for elementary school 
teaching each year, though the oppor 
tunities for advancement for men in this 
field are excellent. We face the typical 
problem of a shortage of strong appli 
in the fields 
of mathematics and science. Superior 
these fields have their 
choice of s¢ holarships from many insti 


We have only a 


cants, both men and women 
candidates in 


tutions 

Admission to the Internship Program 
limited to graduates of the ten 
Massachusetts colleges Of the sixty 
two admitted to the program this year 
are from the ten Massachu 
setts colleges 


is not 


twenty-five 


twenty-four from other 
the College 


Plan and thirte en trom college S and inl 


colleges in Twenty-nine 


versities outside the plan 


Cost to students and financial aid 


The cost to graduate students of the 
Internship Program during 1955-56 was 
approximately $2,300 for an unmarried 
student, including 
travel. In 1956-57 


all expenses except 
with increased tui 
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tion and fees, the cost will be $2,500. 
The internship salary of $1,500 covers a 
substantial part of this cost, but the stu- 
dent must have resources amounting to 
$1,000 to cover expenses. Work in addi- 
tion to the internship is not advisable 
and, of course, the six-week summer 
program reduces the possibility of sum- 
mer earnings. We are prepared to make 
loans to students with no resources. In 
the past year, of forty-two interns, seven 
hel | scholar: ships $300 and 
fourteen students accepted loans averag 
ing $400 1956—57 


terns, eleven were 


ave raging 
lor of sixty-two in 
awarded scholarships 
stipend of $300. 
type 


with an average 
program of this 


awards are 


In a 
large s« holarship 
not necessary 


The program for interns 


Interns preparing for secondary 
school teaching qualify for the Master 
of Arts in a degree program 
established at Harvard in 1936 under the 
leade ership of President James 
Conant. 


Teaching 


Bryant 
It is sponsored jointly by the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, the Fac 
ulty of Education, and the Radcliffe 
Graduate School Students are ex 
pected to do graduate work in their sub 
ject fields as well as in education, In- 
ternship training is available in English 
mathematics, the and 
At the present time 
the demand for teachers and the 
ber of qualified candidates are 


natural sciences, 
the social sciences. 
num 
not suffi 
cient to justify establishing internships 
fine arts, modern languages 
and music, other fields of preparation 
offered the Master of Arts in 
Teaching degree. 

The type of program offered is illus- 
trated by the following example: The 
student here cited graduated from Am- 
herst in June 1955 with a major in 
studies. His undergraduate 
program also included a_ substantial 
amount of English, European history, 
political science, and economics. 


in classics 


under 


American 
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SUMMER ProcraM (Harvard-Newton Sum- 
mer Program) 

Education S-C-1].". Curriculum and 
Methods: The Social Sciences in the 
Secondary School 

Education S-C-16. 
ing: 
Secondary 
Teac hing 


Principles of Teach- 

Introduction to Teaching in the 
School and 

(assigned to junior high 

English—social studies classes 
for supervised teaching) 

Audited Education S-C-6. Curriculum 
and Methods in English in the Second- 
ary School 


Supervised 


S¢ hool 


Fatt TerRmM 


History 160a. History of the 
Colonies to 1760 

History 163. American Social History 

History 169. American Intellectual His 
tory, 1789 to the Present 

History 269 Recent 
can History 


English 


Seminar in Ameri 


Sprinc TERM 


Education C-16. Internship and Intern 
ship Seminar (assigned as junior high 
school English—social studies teacher) 

Education B-1. Introduction to Educa- 


tional Psychology and Measurement 


This student passed an appraisal ex- 
amination in the Philosophy and History 
of Education on the basis of previous 
courses taken in college and independ 
ent study. A similar opportunity to pass 
requirements by examination is offere d 
in the area of Educational Psychology 
and Measurement. Students are en- 
couraged by the cooperating colleges to 
take courses in these basic fie Ids of edu- 
cation as a part of their undergraduate 
preparation. 

Interns preparing for elementary 
school teaching qualify for the Mz ister 
of Education degree. Since 1951 the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 
has offered an intensive fifth-year pro- 
gram for the preparation of elementary 
school teachers. The 1955-56 program 
given below was taken by a student who 


*Each course listed is the equivalent of four 
semester hours, or units of credit. 
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graduated from Mount Holyoke with a 
major in psychology. 


SUMMER 
gram) 


Education S-C-3. Language Arts in Ele- 
mentary Education 

Education S-C-2 Principles of Teaching: 
Supervised Teaching in the Elemen 
tary School (assigned to fourth-grade 
class for supervised teaching) 


(Harvard-Newton Summer Pro 


Fat, TERM 


Education C-2 


ship 


Internship and Intern 
Seminar fourth 


teacher) 


(assigned as 
grade 


Courses Meetinc Boru Fai 
TERMS 


AND SPRING 


Education C-4. Social Studies, Art, and 
Music in Elementary Education 

Education C-5. Mathematics and Science 
in Elementary Education 

TERM 

Education A-1. Comparative Education: 
Problems of Civilization in Western 
Countries in Relation to Education 

Social Relations 181. Behavior Problems 
of Childhood and Adolescence (ele« 
tive ) 

Education C-302 
Elementary 


SPRING 


Individual Seminar in 
Education (elective ad 


vanced work in teaching of easing) 


This student passed the appraisal ex- 
amination for a required course in Edu 
cational Psychology and Child Behav- 
ior, which permitted an additional elec- 
tive in her program. 
course in Comparative 
Philosophy of 


The required 
Education or 
could have 
been anticipated in a similar manner. 
Interns in both the 
secondary programs 
demands ot 
study. 


Education 


elementary and 
faced conflicting 
teaching and graduate 
y. The program during one half of 
the year required the interns to handle 
a full teaching schedule and to return 
to courses in the late afternoon 
days a week. In addition, the schools 
often required the intern to participate 
in the usual conferences, meetings, 


three 


and 


~~ 


programs for beginning teachers. As a 
result of this, the programs next year 
will limit graduate classes to two after- 
noons with a heavier schedule during 
the period of full-time study. This will 
require additional duplication of instruc- 
tion, now possible with the increased 
number of students. in the program. 


The Harvard-Newton Summer Program 


The Harvard-Newton Summer Pro- 
gram is an intensive six-week program 
designed to provide initial professional 
training and supervised teaching for the 
interns. The program involves two 
closely related parts, a morning program 
of classroom instruction and supervised 
teaching by the interns, and an afternoon 
program of professional courses in cur 
riculum and methods of teaching ele- 
mentary and secondary school subjects. 

The program in 1956 was located in 
two adjacent school buildings in the eity 
of Newton, Massachusetts—the Weeks 
Junior High School and the Bowen Ele 
mentary School. 
biology at the regular summer session 
of the Newton High School 
affiliated with the program 
526 children from the nine cooperating 
attended grades 
through ten in these schools 

We attempted to establish normal 
public school conditions 
averaged thirty children 
their regular _ 


A spec ial course in 


was also 


A total of 


communities three 


Class size 
As rated by 
teachers, approximately 
one-quarter of the children were charac- 
terized as “fast” 
“average,” and the 


one-half as 
remainder as “slow.” 


learners 


However, in order to attract pupils to a 
summer school it was necessary to pro 
vide 


substantial elective opportunities 
in French, music, art, shop, and recrea 
tion, in addition to instruction 
usual subjects (English, 
mathematics, 


in the 
social studies 
and science). We did not 
insist on the usual amount of homework, 
and an effort was made not to duplicate 
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the work of the previous 
anticipate future studies 


year or to 
As a result 
the program was somewhat more excit 
ing unusual than the standard 
Inevitably, the pres 
ence of a large number of adults in the 
classroom created an atypical atmos- 
phere, though the children seemed un 
concerned. 


and 


school situation. 


A staff of thirty-five included six mem 
bers of the faculty of the Harvard Grad 
uate School of Education and visiting 
faculty members from Yale University 
Wayne University, and North Texas 
State College. Ten of the master teach- 
ers came from the cooperating school 
systems. Other teachers were drawn 
from the public school systems of New 
York City, River Forest (Illinois), Uni 
versity City (Missouri), Racine (Wis 
Washington (D. C.), Union 
dale (New York), Scarsdale (New 
York), and Detroit (Michigan). The 
independent schools were represented 
by teachers from the Germantown 
Friends School (Philadelphia, Pennsy] 
vania), The Phillips Exeter Academy 
(Exeter, New Hampshire ), and the 
Laboratory Schools of the University of 
Michigan and Albany State College for 
Teachers (New York) 

In selecting staff members, we sought 
individuals who were highly regarded 


consin 


as classroom teachers and who also had 
a reputation for skill and experience in 
working with apprentice teachers. Our 
salary schedule for master teachers 
ranged from $900 to $1,200, plus allow 
ances for travel up to $200 based on 
distance. Faculty members offering a 
full schedule of graduate course in 
struction received 18 percent of their 
regular 


annual salary 


plus travel ex 
penses 

At the elementary school level each 
master teacher worked with four or five 
interns. At the level each 


master teacher had two interns assigned 


secondary 


for each daily class period 


We feel that the summer program 
offers many advantages when compared 
with the apprentice-teaching arrange- 
ments of the regular school year. Great 
emphasis is placed on the sequence of 
lesson planning and teaching, followed 
by critical and constructive analysis of 
the teaching. The interns become ac- 
customed from the beginning to teach 
ing under constant observation by the 
master teachers and other interns. It 
becomes obvious that much of teaching 
is learned behavior which can be ana 
lyzed, controlled, and changed. Morale 
within the small group of the master 
teacher and his assigned interns is usu 
ally very high, offering substantial sup 
port to the intern in his first teaching 
experiences. Of particular importance 
(but lacking during the academic year) 
is the close relationship between the 
master teachers and the faculty members 
who offer courses in the curriculum and 
methods of teaching the subject fields 
The master teachers participate in these 
courses, and the course instructors ob- 
serve and participate in the classroom 
work with the children and join in the 
conference periods with the interns. 

We learned from our experience in 
1955-56 that the summer program does 
not provide a critical test of the intern’s 
ability to establish the kind of classroom 
control which is essential to good teach 
ing. As in all apprentice-teaching situ 
ations, basic classroom control is estab 
lished and maintained by the master 
teacher even when he is absent. Though 
we were not able to overcome this situa- 
tion completely in the summer of 1956 
we were able to emphasize the mechan- 
ics of control more effectively. Another 
weakness of the program in 
1955 was its emphasis on short-range 
lesson planning inherent in the brief 
duration of the school and in the limited 
amount of teaching available to each 
intern. Mr. Raymond Blaisdell, princi- 
pal of the program, has characterized 


summer 
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this 
stand 


the 
Though this weakness was par- 
tially remedied by instruction during the 
academic 


effectively as ‘one-period 


year, during the summer of 
1956 greater emphasis was given to the 
problems of long-range planning by 
teachers and course instructors. 

The program is expensive. 
Several moves were made this year to- 
ward making it self-supporting. No 
charge was made to the children in the 
summer of 1955. In 1956 we instituted 
a tuition charge of $20.00 for each child 
and a laboratory fee of $50.00 for in- 
terns. Tuition fees still fall far short of 
We feel 
that the merits of the program warrant 
permanent subsidy by Harvard and the 
cooperating schools. 


summer 


balancing the summer budget. 


Supervision of interns on the job 


The original plan for assisting and 
supervising interns on the job called for 
the appointment of a 


cooperating 
teacher for each pair of interns 


We felt 
that a teacher at the same grade level 
with a similar teaching assignment 
would be in the best position to help the 
interns. The cooperating teacher, for 
his extra assignment, was to be given a 
salary increment equal to the difference 
between the regular starting salary of 
the school system and the amount paid 
to the interns. A uniform salary pay- 
ment of $1,500 to each intern was agreed 
upon Starting salaries for 
teachers in the cooperating school sys 
$3,300 to $3,800, so 


avatlable for 


annual 


tems range from 
that 


super visory 


sums assignment to 
school 
S200 to 


interns 


personnel 
SSO) for 


ranged 
from each pair of 

In actual practice, many different ar 
rangements were made depending on 
One school 
svstem released a superior tea her from 


the situation in each school 


regular classroom duties to serve as a 


consulting teacher to several pairs of 


interns and other beginning teachers. In 


© 
> 


other schools, de partment heads or prin 
cipals were assigned the responsibility 
for interns. Six members of the staff of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Educa 
tion were directly involved in the super 
vision of the forty-two interns during 
1955-56. 

Actually, one of the major problems 
of the program, when a crisis occurred, 
was to decide which individual—of the 
cooperating teachers, department heads 
principals, subject and 
Harvard personnel involved—was in the 
best position to provide help 


supervisors, 


Anxious 
beginning teachers tend to seek advice 
from all available sources so that they 
receive conflicting opinions and are un 
able to resolve the problems by them 
selves. We were successful in helping 
a number of distressed interns to regain 
orderly and effective teaching by assign 
ing a single supervisor to provide con 
sistent observation, analysis, and direc 
tion for a short period of time. In most 
cases, however, the cooperating teacher 
did not have a sufficient amount of re 
leased time to provide this service, and 
the work 


teacher, principal or 


was done by 


the consulting 
Harvard super 
visor 

We face a major problem in inter 
preting the program to the large num 
ber of school personnel involved. For 
example, in 1956-57 interns will be as 
signed to twenty-six school 
We estimate that upw ards of 


seventy widely separated school super 


S¢ parate 
buildings 


intendents pring ipals 


department 
heads subject supervisors and cooperat 
directly involved 
We have 
able to bring the total group to a sense 


and 


ing teachers will be 


with the interns not yet been 


of common purpose 
of the 


achieved the close personal rel itionships 


understanding 


program, nor have we as yet 


between school and university personne] 
which are necessary for the success of 


the program During the coming year 
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we will 
problems 

One feature of the Internship Pro- 
gram was a source of worry to all con- 
cerned. We anticipated trouble with 
the children and their parents when the 
change-over of interns occurred at the 
middle of the year. To our surprise, the 
transition took place with a minimum of 
difficulty. To make sure that the change 
was not abrupt, second semester interns 
spent as much time as possible observ 
ing the classroom and becoming ac 
quainted with the children during the 
month preceding their assumption of 
teaching duties. The pairs of interns 
maintained close relationship with one 
another in the first half year during the 
internship seminar, so that the interns 
taking over in February were fully ac 
quainted with the instruction that had 
taken place. 

Interns and faculty members at the 
Graduate School of Education are 
agreed that the Internship Program with 
its emphasis upon responsible teaching 
makes instruction in the professional 
courses in education much more signifi- 
cant for the student and allows our in 
structors to proceed at a much more 
rapid pace. We are that 
much of the criticism which is directed 
toward professional 
at Harvard and elsewhere, comes from 
the fact that we talk about teaching to 
students who have had no concrete ex- 
perience with the process of teaching 
As a result, what are in reality profound 
experiences seem commonplace 


concentrate on solving these 


convinced 


education courses 


and ob 
When the student has had simi- 
lar experiences, he is eager to seek solu 
tions to problems, to plan research, and 
to analyze the literature 
attention 


vious 


with critical 


The performance of interns 


staff cooperating 
teachers, and school principals joined in 
evaluating the teaching performance of 


Harvard members, 


1956 


the forty-two interns who participated 
in the program during 1955-56. ‘Three 
of the interns experienced extreme dif 
ficulty in maintaining classroom control 
and were replaced by experienced sub 
stitute teachers before the completion 
of their assignments. A fourth intern 
completed her assignment but was not 
considered ready to continue in teaching 
and left the program in the middle of 
the year. The remaining thirty-eight 
interns completed their assignments suc 
cessfully: of these, thirteen were judged 
to be superior teachers, ten were con 
sidered to be very strong and potentially 
superior teachers, thirteen performe d 
creditably but without particular dis 
tinction, and two were considered satis 
factory but below the usual level desired 
in the cooperating schools. 

We believe that this performance 
compares favorably with the records of 
beginning teachers in the cooperating 
schools. Cne of the most promising as- 
pects of the program is that it provides 
a more critical test of the students’ abili 
ties than is possible under apprentice 
teaching situations. The usual difficul 
ties of the beginning teacher are discov 
ered during the training period when it 
is possible to offer more help than be 
ginning teachers usually receive. At 
times it is hard to remember that the 
interns are students and that the super 
visors’ chief responsibility is the devel 
opment of their teaching skill. We tend 
to expect too much of the interns from 
the beginning our natural 
anxiety about the normal school prog 
ress of the children involved. 

What are the employment prospects 
of the interns? Twenty-five interns 
have accepted employment in public 
schools; of these, fourteen will return to 
the school systems in which they trained 
The starting public school salary range 
for the group is $3,300 to $4950. The 
average starting salary for men is $4,300, 
for women $3,700. Six will be teaching 


because of 
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in New York State, one in New Jersey, 
one in Michigan, and the remainder in 
Massachusetts. Two interns accepted 
employment in independent day schools 
at slightly lower salaries than those 
offered by the public schools. Of the 
other fifteen interns, three are entering 


yg 
the armed services, one is continuing 
graduate study in education, one is trav 
eling in Europe, two have been offered 
employment although we do not know 
their plans, four are still negotiating for 
employment and four have left teaching 
permanently as a result of their experi- 


ences as The four interns not 


interns 
vet placed are all women with pt rsonal 
reasons for seeking employment in the 
immediate where 


many se hool systems require at least one 


vicinity of Baston 
or two years of ¢ xperience as a prerequi 


site for employ ment 


Summary 


The Harvard Internship Program for 
the preparation of elementary and se 
ondary teachers 


school been de 


The 


colleges, 


has 


scribed in the foregoing pages 
Massachusetts 
ind nine public school systems are work 
ing together to study the problems of 
public education, to attract able liberal 


arts college graduates into teaching, and 


university, ten 


to offer a training program which pro 
vides a rapid and challenging transition 


The In 


into the teaching profession. 


ternship Program capitalizes on the 
maturity of the candidates and their 
eagerness to accept responsibility by 
offering a combination of paid, responsi 
ble teaching and graduate study leading 
to the master’s degree. The earnings of 
the need for 


scholarship program 


the interns reduce a large 

Two features of this cooperative pro 
gram seem particularly important to us 
First, the colleges have undertaken to 
study and responsi 
bilities to public education. We are sure 
that an increased interest 


their relationships 
in tl publi« 
schools by college perst nnel will result 
n new ideas and the development of 
new sources of sorely needed le idership 
for the schools. Second, it 
that the public schools should play a 
direct and responsible role in the train 


ng of 


seems to us 


teachers. In the usual appren 
with the 
public schools, a great deal of discretion 
is left to the individual teacher with lit 
tle involvement of the administrative 


In the 


cooperating 


jual re 


tice-teac hing arrangements 


ind supervisory staff members 
the 


accepted t 


Inte rnship Program 
pul lic S¢ hools have 

sponsibility with the university in the 
training of teachers with the clear, al 
truistic understanding that teachers are 
being trained for the protession and not 
solely for the benefit of the school sys 


tem involved 





Welcome, Stranger 


Emerging Problems in the Introduction of International 
Visitors to the United States 


CHARLES W 


ELCOMING the newcomer from 
W siroad is an old American custom. 
Americans have historically tended to 
look favorably upon the foreigner, who 
pays us the compliment of coming to 
live in midst. The handshake, the 
and the invitation to come, see, 
and share with us are indigenous traits, 
symbolized by the words “Welcome, 
Stranger.” Countless immigrants have 
felt the genuine warmth of this greeting 
and invitation to “be welcome, make 
your new life in your own image: there's 
room for everyone.” And, although this 
tradition has been selectively modified 
in recent decades, its spirit and meaning 
have remained largely intact. 

Ours, of course, is an immigrant heri- 
tage: our culture has been imported 
from every other major culture group 
in the world. As a result, the American 
lives in a diverse, open, dynamic, and 
inline type of society; a composite 
of cultural riches from many lands, faiths, 
language groups, and stages of social 
development. It is not difficult to com 
prehend, therefore, the sense of individ 
ual dignity, casual expectedness, and 
quick acceptance embodied in our tra 
ditional greeting. The idea of welcom 
ing innovation and diversity expresses 
the American tradition itself. 

But recently there has been some oc 
casion to wonder whether the traditional 
welcome to immigrants, coming to the 
United States to live out their lives, is 
likewise sufficient to greet the many in 
ternational visitors who come to America 
for a short sojourn. And it may come 
surprise to 


our 
smile, 


as something of a many 


MERRIFIELD 


Americans to learn that, 1945, the 
United States has been constructing a 
significant addition to the “Welcome, 
Stranger” tradition. It is a new type of 
greeting and introduction to the United 
States, in keeping with the world events 
which have brought many thousands of 
international visitors to this country 
since the close of World War II. 

The fact is that since 1945 many for 
eign leaders, technicians, students, and 
specialists have been, and continue to 
be, invited to the United States each 
year. And each year the Congress ap 
propriates new funds to develop and 
extend the policy of “sharing leadership 
in international affairs” through the ex 
change of persons programs. Today, the 
policy of person-to-person sharing of 
knowledges, tools, skills, and outlooks is 
viewed by the American and many other 
governments as a permanent and indis 
pensable aspect of the conduct of for 
eign affairs. One can appraise some 
thing of the importance attributed to 
this form of cultural exchange by re 
flecting on the fact that since 1945 some 
63,767 different persons have arrived on 
American shores to study and observe 
almost every conceivable facet of the 
American culture.’ 

This continuing arrival of people from 
over one hundred other nations and ter 
ritories, as America’s guests and col 
leagues, poses a new kind of problem 
It is the familiar sort of problem in 
which the goals have gradually changed 


since 


* For a tabulation of participants in the major 
cultural exchange programs by fiscal vears. see 


appendix to this article (p. 335) 


326 
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so that they outstrip the means. That is 
to say, the traditional American way of 
tre ating foreigne *rs—mostly immigrants 
coming to live—by greeting them cor 
dially and then leaving them to fend for 
themselves, may not be all that is re- 
quired in these troubled times in which 
we live. 

Not all the people coming to the 
United States each year are immigrants; 
many are visitors on a brief sojourn. 
They are scientists, diplomats, educa- 
tors, teams of industrial specialists, mem- 
bers of parliaments, journalists, artists, 
agriculturalists, businessmen, doctors, 
labor leaders, and civic leaders. They 
are selected by their own countries and 
United States Operations Missions for 
specific purposes. Each person selected 
has his own purposes to accomplish in a 
limited time—sometimes four weeks, 
sixty days, ninety days, six months, and 
longer on occasion. 

These visitors are here for a brief time 
only. They will return to their home- 
lands as culture bearers, having ob- 
served, studied, analyzed, often shrewdly 
appraised our American character, and 
formed friendships, attitudes, and im 
pressions from the American scene 
While they both symbolize and 
interpret their own countries to Ameri 
cans and to each other. Many 
cans may have 
Peruvian, a Pakistani, a Yugoslav, or an 
Indonesian, and in their own turn will 
form lasting impressions of these over- 
seas peoples 

So the times have 


here, 


Ameri 


never before seen a 


caught up with us, 
“host culture to many cultures” 
had to confront a new sort of 

The goal has changed from 
accommodation to 


and asa 
we have 
problem. 
culture culture ex- 
change; from welcoming strangers com- 
ing here to live permanently to welcom- 
ing visitors in a manner which will most 
efficiently help them to fulfill their mis- 
sions in the brief span of time allotted. 


Our new problem, therefore, might be 


stated like this: What is the most pro- 
ductive way of helping international 
visitors get acquainted with the United 
States; obtain a realistic picture ot our 
country as well, at least, as we can out- 
line its features and patterns; acquire 
the self-confidence which comes. with 
understanding of and ability to adapt to 
day-to-day customs, language, dress, 
hotels, play, and other 
things necessary to speed the missions 
they came here to accomplish? Or to 
put it another wi Ly: most 
efficiently aid our international visitors 
to bridge the culture gaps, cushion the 
culture shock, accomplish their objec 
tives, and return with new skills, 
new confidence to their homelands 
carrying with them ideas and techniques 
which may widen further the 
choices and 


money, food, 


How can we 


and 


range of 


open new alternatives of 


thought and practice for themselves and 
their countrymen? 
At least part of a new approach to 


international education was undertaken 
when, in 1949, the Department of State 
requested the American Council on Edu 
cation to establish an experimental In 
ternational Center in the nation’s ¢ ‘apital 
City. The Council's function was to ex 
plore the kinds of services and activi 
ties which might expand the “\ 
Stranger” tradition, and to establish the 
program possibilities for an orientation 
introduction for international visitors 
The program was designed to operate 
during the first week after the 
arrival of visitors in the United States 
Since 1950, this project has become 
known as the Washington International 
Center,” 


Velcome 


initial 


and it has devoted its energies 
as a pilot-plant institution, to the item 
by-item construction of a cluster of 
“first” e xperiences for the newly arrived 
traveler from abroad. Attendance at the 
Center's been limited to 


program has 


*Cf. Harry A. Wann, “As Others See Us” in 
The Educational Record, XXXII (April 1952) 
233-45 
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those arriving under contract 
with the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration (formerly FOA), the De- 
partment of Defense, and the Depart- 
ment of State’s International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service. 

Recently (1955) the Washington In- 
ternational embarked upon a 
self-appraisal research program to gather 
up the rich experiences which are ac- 


visitors 


Center 


cumulating in this experimental social 
laboratory in education. 
of the institutions deal 
ing with cross-cultural learning 
change, 


international 
It is one unique 
and ex- 
and provides a somewhat un- 
usual case study to learn about orienta 
and adjustment problems which 


international 


tion 
visitors are experiencing. 
Center is an institution- 
created through the 


efforts of a 


Moreover, the 
in being coopera- 
agency—the 
and 
and as 


tive yrivate \ 
Education 
the United States Government, 


such it 


American Council on 


demonstrates the partnership 
principle in developing tools to meet 


new social problems. 


The newly arrived sojourner 


For operational purposes, the Center 
limits its institutional field to the 
national visitor’s actual 
few 


inter- 
arrival and first 
United States. These 
as one might readily imagine 
quite critical ones for the ne »wly arrived 
sojourner. They are equally critical for 
moving, say, from rural to urban 
from North to 
United States, even 
iunada to the United States. For 
arriving from Europe or the 
Mediterranean Basin, or from the Asia 
Rimlands (nations bordering on the south 
of Communist Asia), South America, or 
Africa, or the Pacific Islands 
minutes and days after arrival are 


days in the 
days are 


anyone 


areas and vice versa 


South 
from C; 


within the 


visitors 


those first 
likely 
to be somewhat similar to William James’ 
celebrated 
sion.” 


confu- 
They are the first contacts with a 
new and different culture, the actuality 


“blooming, buzzing, 
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(long-anticipated and __ possibly 
feared) of firsthand experience. 
mediate postarrival time in any new 
situation may be fraught with 
psychological potentials of crucial im- 
portance to later achievement. 
Consider, for example, the foreign 
visitor coming to the United States for 
the first time. He has been selected by 
his own government together with the 
American mission in his country 
necessary travel , 
sionally some 


long- 
Im- 


social 


given 
information and occa- 
kind of predeparture 
orientation. He gets into a plane (pos- 
sibly for the first time), flies the 
and occ asionally bumpy miles 
oceans and continents, 


tedious 

across 
lands briefly at 
any one of several port-of-entry cities in 
the United States, transfers to another 
plane which deposits him on the apron 
of the National Airport in Washington, 
D.C. The airline hostess bids him good- 
bye, and he is on his own in a strange 
land. 

The Center's work must begin where 
the visitor is and with whatever condi- 
tion of self-assurance, communication 
skills, physical condition, and image 
orientation may characterize him. Each 
individual will be different, of course, 
but experience indicates that a truly 
wide range of attitudes and behaviors 
is to be expected. Apprehension, fa- 
tigue, and bewilderment may be subtly 
mixed with excitement, interest, and 
anticipation. The self-assurance of the 
world traveler may be contrasted with 
the self-doubt of the visitor from remote 
rural areas. The “image overlays” of his 
own in-group tend to lie uneasily be- 
neath the surface; he may be seeing his 
new environment through the spectacles 
of story and myth, or memory and imagi- 
nation. 

In any case it appears accurate to 
assume that the visitor’s comfortable 
perceptual field of the homeland, where 
he has been relatively secure, knowing, 
and mobile, has suddenly been whisked 
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out of his sight. He has gained or lost 
hours of time; the boredom of travel 
ends abruptly and he faces the problems 
of renewed physical activity and of : 
tive choice making, the determinants a 
which may be blurred or unknown to 
him. His new perceptual field is opaque. 
He is now a guest-spectator in a new 
culture. Of course, such a person 
resources which to draw: a 
images of what America is like, 
degree of language facility, previous 
travel experience, some general facts 
from literature of the United States and 
no doubt gleaned from 
conversations with previous travelers to 
the United States. But the newly arrived 
sojourner urgently requires a new set of 
competences to deal successfully with 
his new environment. These new tools 
must represent some link with personal 
securities for him as an individual. 

The question with which the Wash- 
ington International Center has sought 
to experiment during the last six years 
is: What are the new competences the 
visitor needs to cushion the culture 
shock in changing environments, and, 
what are the optimum methods of pro 
viding these 


has 
on few 


some 


recollections 


new tools in a manner and 
sequence most useful and reassur 
To put 
How, 
the visitor 
bridge the 
gaps, try out new participation 
and gain the confidence 


time 
ing to the 
the problem another way: 
comfortably 


individual newcomer? 
most 
for him 
abroad be 
culture 


skills 


and ac¢ eptan e he 


can 
from invited to 
approval 
needs to fulfill his 
partic ular mission? 

On the 
servation 


basis of several years of ob 
practice, and experiment, the 
gathered by the 
seems to suggest the tentative 


evidence Center 
creation 
of an over-all picture or experimental 
The intended to 


describe the development pattern of any 


model model is not 


single individual visitor, nor can it be in 
ferred from the following stages of ad 


justment that there is any necessary 
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sequential flow from stage to stage. 
Nevertheless, the pattern outlined below 
describes phases of observable behav- 
ior into, through, or between which in- 
ternational visitors appear to move dur- 
ing their orientation period at the 
Center. The stages identified may be 
thought of as stages of adjustment to 
of the host culture in the 
tural-exchange process." 


and use cul 


The guest spectator 


On arrival the visitor is presumed to 
be experiencing, in the 
change These effects 
are readily identifiable to a skilled and 
experienced staff. They 


some degree, 


effects of culture 


may be ex 
pre ssed by the visitor as a concern over 
his language adequacy, or perhaps by 
the physical weariness of travel fatigue; 
later on by a trial testing of his image 
pattern of 'the United States, on 


tions 


by ques 


concerning American customs 


manners, the changing of money, how to 
order foods 
streetcars. ; 

It is normal and predictable that the 
guest-spectator have of 
strangeness and loneliness, or of being 


swallowed up by a huge amorphous new 


or get around in taxis or 


may feelings 


environment, as yet too complex to sup 
port predict: ibility. He is very likely to 
reticent, extremely polite, alert to 
new stimuli, but skeptical of engaging 
himself be yond his initial depth or com 
petence He for 
highly impressionable, respectful of 
hosts 


be 


remains some time 

his 
new easily embarrassed by his 
reluctant 
to ask too many questions, fearful of los 
ing face; yet he 


familiar symbols which permit quick 


own imagined inadequac ies 


is grateful to discover 


*See also the work of Cora Du Bois, I 
Students and Higher Education in the United 
States (Washington: American Council on Edu 
cation 1956) chap pp 66 77 ind I 
tion for Research on Human Behavion 
on Training Foreign Nationals 
States (Ann Arbor, Mich 
search on Human Behav 


orTreton 


ounda 
Seminar 
in the United 
Foundation for Re 

1956) pp. 13 15 


lor 
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connection with his past experiences 
and eager to establish appropriate rap- 
port with people, ideas, objects, and 
activities. The behavioral pattern which 
controls his actions is that of “guest hon- 
ors host,” which is a safe and appropri- 
ate way of rendering the environment 
neutral until it is satisfactorily explored. 


2. The organizing observer 


The blurred perceptual field of the 
new arrival appears to focus fairly rap- 
idly. His first impressions of buildings, 
speed and pace of life, color, new 
tastes, dress, overtones of meaning in 
language, of time use and planning, 
physical comfort or discomforts, and the 
complexity of mores compulsions are 
sifted through his previous experience. 
Surface impressions begin to undergo a 
similarity-difference screening, a sepa- 
rating of that which is like his own cul- 
ture and that which is unlike his culture. 
Often, the visitor may be surprised or 
puzzled to find that things are not as he 
expected them to be. He has a tend- 
ency to look for confirmation of his pre- 
arrival images. Sometimes he finds veri- 
fication, but just as often he is left in 
perplexity. His proble m during this 
stage is how to organize the speeding 
array of impre ssions into some reason- 
ably predictable pattern. He seeks in- 
tegrating themes which permit him to 
interpret and covertly predict conse- 
quences of this or thi it choice of action. 
As this organizing procedure yields 
greater success, the visitor seems to es- 
tablish new bases for rapport; he can 
safely leave one area in which nominal 
security of prediction has been achieved 
and move on to the next. 
ments are 


His require- 
reassurance, encouragement, 
and the open invitation to try out new 
kinds of activities, but with the continu- 
ing security of understanding refuge if 
his predictions should fail. His object 
is to test out the new environment in 
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order to return to full — control 
over his own choice-making options. 


3. The observer-participant 


Rapid development of competence in 
a new culture is often a gratifying and 
exhilarating experience for the new- 
comer. As soon as his confidence begins 
to build, through recognition of familiar 
symbols and as he: is received with a 
freely extended assumption of personal 
inte grity, he may venture to express him- 
self. Perhaps timidly at first, he asks 
questions of mechanics and detail, then 
of cultural differences and contrast, and 
later of emotion, feeling, and values. He 
may seek to establish his professional 
status with Americans and visitors from 
other lands through cross-culture shop- 
talk. Gradually he begins to initiate a 
greater number of rapport invitations, 
and with greater frequency. He may 
wish to visit an American home, learn 
American dance steps, explore the 
menus at different kinds of eating 
places, try his hand at shopping at a 
supermarket or a drugstore—a thou 
sand other seemingly everyday things. 

This appears to be a trial participation 
stage. He may be fearful of failure, and 
it is important to instruct him in the arts 
of polite disengagement and withdrawal. 
He is trying out quite consciously his 
language facility, his rapport tec hniques, 
his geographical space sense and his 
time sense, his ability to generalize from 
repeated particulars and to predict. 
These are the small things from which 
his security springs—a feeling-out proc- 
ess which assures him of increasing 
social mobility, and of growing ap- 
proval, belongingness, and recognition 
as an independent individual. 


4. The culture selector-interpreter 


Any culture is too vast and intricate 
to grasp in detail, even for those who 
have been reared within it. Since it is 
obviously impossible for an orientation- 
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introduction program to explore any 
particular phase of the American culture 
in depth, a new set of problems emerges 
as the visitor enters the culture selector- 
interpreter stage. 

For it soon becomes incumbent on the 
visitor to single out from the mass of his 
experiences those which are likely to be 
most appropriate to his profe ssional pur- 
poses or special mission. He begins to 
realize that he can no longer drift on a 
sea of impressions; that he must select his 
perceptions and begin to concentrate his 
energies. All choices are difficult, but 
those dealing with the relevance of the 
experiences one is going to select in 
order to succeed are of critical impor 
tance to the visitor. He must screen out 
certain experiences as irrelevant (even 
though pleasant) and cultivate other 
types of activity as more relevant 

In due course, 
confronted with 
these decisions. 


he probably will be 
the consequences of 
Newly established per- 
sonal securities of a gross order (see 
above) may be strained at this stage. 
The visitor may require a new kind of 
reassurance—that his selections affect- 
ing eventual outcomes, on which he will 
be judged, are efficient and well chosen 
He may tend to regress in self-confi- 
dence at this stage. He may need to talk 
volubly and long, especially with other 
visitors returning from the field. He may 
need reassurances again that the same 
kind of friendly welcome and reception 
await him, as a person, on his study or 
travel tour. He may need detailed ex- 
planations of the geography of his tour, 
or what to expect from the weather, 
local customs, of possible discrimina- 
tions, and of the proprieties of status and 
rank in the institutions he 
ing. 

Whatever his for selection 
may be, professional, technical, or social, 
he appears to require the testing devices 
which will ensure him a high probabil 
ity of success. 


will be visit 


criteria 
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5. The culture absorber 


If the visitor has been presented with 
an adequate number of choices in the 
foregoing stages, it becomes possible for 
him to proceed to test and appraise in 
some preliminary depth the field or 
fields wherein his purposes reside. Some 
times this takes place early in the 
sojourn, sometimes later. 

The function of the orientation pro 
gram is largely anticipatory at this stage 
But it can be of significant aid to the 
larger purposes of cultural exchange if 
it can provide an integrating rationale 
which links the visitor's activity during 
orientation to purposeful learning. Such 
a program also contributes if it helps the 
visitor feel welcome to participate in 
whatever aspects of the American cul 
ture may require the testing-out process 
Involvement in a_ host 
meaningful way, is not easy at best 
The “guest honors host” tradition is 
strong and its supporting ‘mores impose 
limitations upon the extent of actual 
involvement. Yet possibly the best ab 
sorption of a culture comes when the 
visitor is purposefully involved in it—in 
its problems, methods, techniques, and 
evaluative efforts. 

An orientation program, like that of the 
Washington International Center, there 
fore, can invite 


culture, in a 


, encourage, and solicit the 
initial positive act on the part of the visi 
tor. It can hold out possibilities for culture 
absorption, and arrange to expand and 
multiply the situational options desired 
If the overt act of trial involvement fol 
lows (as it usually does), then the Cen 
ter becomes the interested observer and 
the audience for 


postexperien e 
praisal. 


ap 

Though time is usually limited 
cept for sojourners whose pro 
grams keep them in Washington, D.C 
or those returning frequently from brief 
field trips), the visitor can begin to learn 
to make his own contacts among Ameri 
cans. As successful 


(ex 
those 


experience builds 
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on experience, his whole personality ap- 
pears to grow in self-reliance, efficient 
marshalling of latent powers, and ability 
to move without conscious effort in 
familiar pockets of the environ- 
ment. The and degree of engross- 
ment increases, but on terms set by the 
these ways, the visitor's 
options are gradually opened, his alter 
natives spread, and his choices (that is, 
his freedoms) multiplied. 


new 
rate 


individual. In 


6. The culture contributor 


The visitor's 
United 
culture 
what he 
ter of 
selves 


the 
form of 

How he 
feels, the 
communicate 


very 
States is, of 
contribution. 
says, how he 
his choices 


presence in 
course, a 
acts, 
charac- 
them 
to the 
tends to be a 
an unofficial 
to-face 


in greater or less degree 
American community. He 
symbol of his 


nationality, 
ambassador in 


daily face con 
In turn, he will expect to return 
to his homeland not unaffected by his 
experiences in the United States. This 
is the fact and rationale of all cul- 
ture diffusion and culture exchange. 


What he does with his new insights, new 


tacts 
basic 


skills, new friendships, impressions, and 
memories will, of course, depend in 
large part on the binational contract un 
der which he came 

But essential to optimum use of these 
skills, after returning home 
which 
ie is here, 


are attitudes 
can be developed 
beginning with his first 
United States. Attitudes 
toward ideas appear to be unusually im- 
portant, espe ially which 
been institutionalized into the social 
structures which the visitor will be ob- 
American will 
American con- 
cepts of freedom and order, of religious 
tolerance, of 


and — 
while 
days in the 


those have 


serving and studying 


ingness to experiment, 


dividing sovereignty be 
tween politic al units (each supreme in 
its own sphere ), of equal treatment of 
women, of giving children wide lati- 
tudes of choice (including the right to 
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be wrong)—these and many others 
often perplex and puzzle the foreign 
visitor. Much can be done early in the 
sojourn if American attitudes and con- 
cepts are presented factually, objec- 

tively, and without the slightest hint of 
cultural supe riority or infe riority. Com- 

plete candor in answering delicate ques- 
tions, the use of discussion in preference 
to argument, thoughtful attention to any 
que stion, no matter how une xpe scted or 
apparently irrelevant, all help provide 
the setting or framework. This sense of 
freedom to select and reject, to appro- 
priate or to modify, or merely to note 
for future reference would appear to be 
essential to a visitor who expects to uti- 
lize his experience at home. 
can be placed on the 
social functions in 
central 
culture 


Emphasis 
commonness of 
all cultures, on the 
of people in every 
mutuality of the ex- 
In such manner, even 
first days, the visitor can be en- 
couraged to view his forthcoming ex- 
periences in a constructive fashion, and 
feel free, as well as socially approved, if 
he wishes to engage in probing analysis 
as well as observation. 


humanness 
and on the 
change process. 
in the 


None of these hypothetical stages of 
adjustment may describe the actual ex- 
change experience of any single individ- 
ual visitor. Nor does the movement 
from one stage to another appear to take 
pli ice in any such neat sequence as that 
indicated above. 


Rather these 
struct, 


stages represent 
a plausible model drawn from 
observation of behaviors of many ex- 
They are the types of reac- 
tions which visitors exhibit when con 
fronting given 
sponse, 


a con 


changees. 
situations : inviting re- 
The type of response appears 
to depend upon the kind of situation 
confronted. A guest spectator may be- 
a culture selector early in the ori 
entation week if the immediate situation 
permits him this type of response; like- 


come 
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wise a culture contributor in one session 
may become an organizing oe in 
another. The movement from stage 
stage is not necessarily sequential, nor 
is it random. What role the visitor 
chooses to play will depend, apparently, 
upon his own assessment of the imme ‘di 
ate situation and his own preparation 
and sense within it. 

The function of an orientation center 
could, therefore, be conceived to be the 
creative and imaginative design of those 
kinds of situations which invite and per- 
mit responses whith stimulate growth. 
If these growth situations could be ar- 
ranged sequentially and developmen 
tally for each individual visitor the bet 
ter would be the But, unfortu- 
nately, the necessity of providing 
orientation for large numbers, and often 
in sizable groups, puts an upper limit on 
the practicability of utilizing individual 
differences to the fullest. Such is the 
complaint of all instructional situations, 
of course, and this can be overcome in 
part by wise use of many and varied 
instructional methods. 


ot ease 


result. 


A new addition to an old tradition? 


The of “Welcome, Stranger,” 
s applied to an organized program of 
cultural exchange, to require a 
new approach to an old tradition. Just 
as the older tradition extended the 
dom of 


custom 
seems 


free 
“making his own way” to the im- 
migrant, so the new one extends the field 
of options to the temporary sojourner in 
the United States to get acquainted as 
speedily and at the range and depth of 
involvement which is useful 
fortable for him. The eventual aim is 
the the methods are different 
How to put oneself in the shoes of the 
temporary visitor, in order to build an 
effective orientation to the United 
States in a short span of time, has been 
the kind of effort the Washington Inter- 
national Center has been exploring for 
the past six years. 


and com 


Same; 
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Sponsored by the American Council 


on Education as a pilot project in inter- 
national education, the Center has pro 
vided a unique opportunity to develop 
techniques and conditions for creating 
a permissive and encouraging setting for 
international visitors. Today, as_ re- 
search proceeds and the story of the 
Center's six-year history unfolds in re 
view, it becomes possible to observe the 
ways in which the institution developed, 
adding a new service here, following 
suggestions of 
new methods 


yractice, and 
| 


visitors there 
and 


, trying out 


modifying 
‘ 


materials 
gradually producing 


body cross-culture learning 


ot sound 4 

The evidences now seem to in- 
dicate that it is plausible to think of this 
orientation-introduction 


new arrivals 


theory 


experience for 
as falling roughly into the 
six identifiable types of visitor response 
outlined above, each suggesting a stage 
of adjustment to the host culture 

One project of the research program 
currently under way at the International 
Center is the exploring of ways to test 
these hypothetical 
against the evidence 
are being explored 


adjustme nt stages 
Two dimensions 

(1) the 

visitors themselves to the 


entation 


reactions of 
Center's ori 
(2) continuing 
staff analysis of programming se quence 
tec hnique s, and problems, with 
experimentation in “high probability” 
items for redevelopment 


activities, and 


along 


Instruments 


being used in the visitor-reaction portion 


include a questionnaire, a sampling of 
the visitor's written reports to program 
ming agencies in government, evaluation 
seminars, and depth interviews with in 
dividuals, of both interim and terminal 
character. Where both visitor reaction 
and staff experience coincide, a sound 
basis for experimental development is 
provided, Eventually, such studies may 
make a modest contribution to the larger 
cross-culture research field, which cov- 
ers all aspects of both adult and student 
exchange. 
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Though the orientation-introduction 
phase is but a brief episode in the whole 
exchange process, it appears to be a sig- 
nificant one when efficiently organized. 
The referent for efficiency in this case 
involves serving at least three aims: (1) 
the goals and aspirations of the individ. 
ual exchangee, (2) the intentions and 
objectives of his own government, and 
(3) the purposes of the American gov 
ernment in sponsoring person-to-person 
cultural exchange. 

The Center's experience seems to in- 
dicate that many of these aims can be 
served simultaneously: The problem is 
to find the synthesis for the individual 
through constructing a pleasant and pro- 
ductive introduction to the host culture. 
If the visitor's options can be broadened 
and his alternatives—his real choices— 
opened out for him, he can be helped to 
move easily and flexibly in the new en- 
vironment, and thus will be materially 
aided in accomplishing what he came to 
do. This freedom of choice and mobil 
ity would appear, at this stage of analy- 
sis, to be a sound hypothesis for guiding 
the visitor in a functionally efficient way 
to achieve his immediate goals, at the 
same time serving the broader objectives 
of both contracting governments. 

But in the larger sense, an experience 
in freedom of this kind carries a high 
degree of fidelity to the democratic prin- 
ciple which prizes the individual's 
capacity to make intelligent choices. The 
assumption which is implicit in the prin- 
ciple is, of course, the right to be differ- 
ent. In the case of the cross-culture 
visitor, this and almost “auto- 
matic” extension of the right to make up 
his own mind—and be honored for his 
differences—is one way of saying to him 


honest 
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that human unity builds more firmly on 
intelligence than on coercion. When 
conformity is not the goal, then the way 
is open to choice and difference, and 
experiment and adaptation. And the 
whole of the American experience, in 
settling a vast space-land frontier and 
constructing a new version of Western 
civilization out of the cultural riches of 
many lands and people, would tend to 
confirm this hypothesis. 

It follows that all parts of the ex- 
change process, from selection of the 
visitor in his homeland to his return, 
might fruitfully draw upon the depth of 
insights which issue from vie wing free- 
dom as an experience. It is basically 
the same experience contained in the 
older tradition of “Welcome, Stranger” 
extended to the immigrant of earlier 
days, as well as to the te mporary visitor 
of today. The stages of adjustment sug- 
gested by the International Center's ex- 
perience to date, merely reinforce and 
specifically implement the view of free- 
dom as functioning participation, in a 
cross-culture context. 

If now, with our growing experience 
and research studies, we can transmute 
the cross-culture experience into a proc- 
ess of “human chemistry” in which cul- 
tures meld themselves into mutual bene- 
fit and welfare, we shall indeed have 
taken an important step in cultural 
progress, for the potential-rewards of 
cultural interchange and diffusion are 
incalculable. Something of this sort 
would appear to be the minimal require- 
ment for genuine sharing in common 
problem solving by diverse cultures, 
without which world peace must remain 
an empty dream. 
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APPENDIX 


NuMBER OF PARTICIPANTS IN Two Mayor CuLtTuraL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS UNDER UNITED States GOVERNMENT SPONSORSHIP 


International Cooperation Administration® U. S. Department of Statet 
1944-48 1,414 1940-48 2 
1949 322 1949 1 
1950 710 1950 4 
1951 265 1951 5, 
1952 , 848 1952 5 
1953 645 1953 4 
1954 ,918 1954 3 
1955 956 1955 4 
1956 (to 2-29-56) 467 1956 3 


Total 29,545 Total 44 


* Marjorie Milbourne, Table of Participants Under Predecessor Agencies and Actual Arrivals or Authorisa 
tions (Coordination Office Files, ICA, 1955), p. 1, revised 7-7-55 


t Gertrude Cameron, Chief, Program Development Staff, International Educational Exchange Service 
Department of State files, revised 6-5-56 


3 Authorized 


OLA 


J : 
Wrareves equipment the individual brings with him to this country in 


terms of self-esteem, situations that he encounters here will have varying 
importance to his adjustment. Among the factors that can be damaging to 
self-esteem are inadequate opportunities Or abilities to communicate whether 
because of faulty English, racial barriers, or cultural distance; unfavorable 
accorded national status . .. ; inability to achieve the expec ted educational 
goal whether because of language disabilities, past educational handicaps 
poor placement, or restricted freedom of choice; inconsistency of experiences 
with regulations, study experiences, and personal relations in this country; 
and, to a lesser degree and more rarely, financial stringencies 

Although these factors do not operate with equal force on all individuals 
it seems likely that when several of them operate simultaneously, the greatest 
damage is done to self-esteem and therefore to a constructive adjustment 
In many cases additional time may facilitate adjustment. For example, initial 
handicaps due to faulty English or to inadequate educational preparation can 
often be overcome, given enough time. But whatever adjustive difficulties 
may be encountered, the ability and opportunity to establish one of a variety 
of supportive interpersonal relationships can go far in mediating situational 
factors that are potentially damaging to self-esteem.—Foreign Students and 
Higher Education in the United States by Cora Du Bois, published by Ameri 
can Council on Education, 1956 





In Vindication of College Youth 


CHARLES IL. 


N°’ CONTEMPORARY prophet, be he so 
ciologist or psychologist or theo- 
logian, is in position to speak for, to 
or to vindicate the younger gen 
Yet there is no age 
group in our country which has called 
forth detractors, 
and each of these spokesmen purports to 
know what the young are thinking, what 
values they espouse or repudiate, 


assail, 
eration in college. 
and 


more defenders 


what 
this 
it is diffi- 
cult to discern who is guilty of vague 


gods they worship or reject. In 
howling arena of controversy 
and vain speculation or wish-fulfillment 
and who is basing his conclusions on a 
assessment of the 
case, The 


a situation as complex and 


sober and objective 
facts in the best that can be 
done, in 
problematic al as this, is to single out a 
number of conspicuous traits and try to 
determine 
within the 


their degree of significance 
larger cultural context. 
Children of war, brought up during 
war years, facing the military draft and 
the prospect of another global conflict, 
waged perhaps with atomic weapons 
the young in college refuse to indulge in 
long-range plans. A 


type seems to be 


new personality 
emerzing among them 
the realist who lives from day to day, 
prepared to face the worst but eager to 
extract the most benefit from every ex- 
perience It is this attitude of watchful 
waiting for the outbreak of the 
table, this resolute 


noncommitment, 


inevi 
air of detachment or 

which has brought 
down on their heads the anathemas of 
some leaders of the intelligentsia. Peter 
Vierick, in Shame and Glory of the In- 
tellectuals, complains that 
day's representative students” suffer from 
a “sluggish lack of passionate commit- 


“some of to- 


GLICKSBERG 


ments. 
field.” 
This 


correct. 


Any kind of commitments in any 
diagnosis is only superficially 
Students are reluctant to pro- 
fess publicly any cause with 
hearted Having 
previous 


whole- 
seen the 
deceived by the 
promises of ( 


enthusiasm. 
generation 

ideological 

they have 


communism, 
more cautious, more 
balanced, less convinced that they pos 
sess the infallible dialectical solution to 
all the ills and evils of the world. But 
this restrained temper, this intellectual 
humility, for all that, point to 
abandonment or even abatement of their 
idealistic outlook, their desire to 
in a cause greater than the self, their 
profound need for an object to which 
they may dedicate all their energies in a 
spirit of sacrifice. It is simply not true 
that college students in our time have 
turned to sophistication as an esc: ape 
from the painful necessity of committing 
themselves. They are not politically in- 
different or spiritually unawakened. 
They are merely biding their time in an 
age of crisis and catastrophe. 

What is striking about many of them 
however, is an apparent fear of emo- 
involvement, 


become 


does not, 


serve 


tional a reluctance to use 
openly the traditional language of the 
emotions, their admiration for the 
boiled guy” who is reticent and stoical 
and sternly “scientific” in his utterances, 
without any sentimental nonsense 
him. He must take sex in his stride, 
without falling into tantrums of jealousy 
or displ: aying medieval symptoms of pos 
sessiveness. In short, he must not go 
overboard emotionally. The poetry of 
Cyrano, his lyrical transports of love, are 


“hard 


about 


* Boston: Beacon Press 
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the obsolete and absurd rhetorical trap- 
pings of romance. This austerity of the 
emotional life, this deliberate 
sion of feeling, is somehow connected 
with their lowered threshold of aspira- 
tion. David Riesman, in The Lonely 
Crowd,? declares that his students strive 
for approval rather than for achieve 
ment. They do not yearn or strain for 
the kind of immortality that 
confer. Their fundamental urge is to 
conform to the group and act on its 
standards. They feel themselves to be 
powerless. The truth of the 
most of them are 

If they 
less, it 


suppres- 


fame can 


matter 1s, 
conformists 

feel themselves to be power 
have come to 
suspect that man can no longer control 
the destructive forces his 
brought into the world 


unable to 


is because they 
has 
They have been 
the impact of the 
revolution The 
evolution, the 


genius 


es ape 
scientific doctrine of 
teachings of biology and 
geology, physics and chemistry, have 
influenced them profoundly, so much so 
that many of them have reached a point 
the y 


discard some 


where drastically 


must revise or 
of their own beliefs. Now 
that the Vv grasp some of the far-re: iching 
method 
if they 


has on their own 


implic: itions of the scientific 
they to find out 


what bearing science 


must try can 


lives. Difficulties arise precisely at this 
point where they seek to apply the sci 
entific method to their own beliefs and 
their 


religious views 


values and 
Are they materialists or 
Supernaturalists or naturalists? 
Are they prepared to accept an ironclad 
prin iple of determinism, or do they still 
affirm the freedom of the will? Do they 
respon 
for making his own decisions 


own moral standards 


vitalists? 


maintain that man stands alone 
and 
shaping his own destiny, or do they feel 
that man, finite and fallible for all his 
powers of conceptual thought, a miser 
able creature of dust 


sible 


is not enough and 


*New Haven: Yale University Press 
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must invoke the aid of the supernatural? 
Is there any convincing reason, for ex 
ample, why he should not cheat or rob 
or kill, if he with 
out being caught and punished since 
there is nothing beyond death? What is 
conscience? Does God exist? Are there 
absolute moral principles and categori 
cal restraints? The 
when they 
rages fast 


can do so cunningly, 


discussion of such is 
' in the 
and furiously 
the challenge thrown out by the 
tific crusaders in the group 
insist that man should be 
of his own life 


sues classroom 


arise 
In response to 
scien 
those who 
in sole control 


some argue that surely 


the cosmos must have been created by 
force at the 


Immediately the 


some beginning of time 
naturalists retort with 
“But that 


The problem remains un 


crushing logic: who created 
First C; 


solvable. 


1user 
Man does not and cannot know 
the answer 

Then the skeptics and the 
make the 
times of 


agnostics 
shamefaced admission that in 
they 
tively pray for divine help One young 


man 


emotional stress 


instine 
contesses: “I am a skeptic in my 
thinking but I find that in moments of 
crisis—say taking an ex 
tremely important examination 


when I am 


I begin 
Why is 


calls out im 


unconsciously to pray to God 
that?” Another 
petuously: “You 
atheists in examination rooms.” 
student ventures to make 
comment: “It is 


stuce nt 
there are no 
Another 
this revealing 
tend to pray 
when we are faced with a serious prob 
lem, an 


true we 


emergency, a tragic situation 
It is a habit we have built up, an atti 
tude we have been taught and which we 
have gradually acquired so that it be 
comes an integral part of us, but it can 
be overcome if we 

the prob lem logically 
self: 


For what reason or 
myself for 


woceed to analyze 
Often I ask my 
pray? To w hat? 
purpose? I scold 
vielding to blind, ir 


to utter a 


‘To whom do | 


Suc h 
I refuse 
prayer, which is a sign of personal weak 


rational compulsions 
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ness. I suppress the impulse, for I must 
grow up and face my own problems and 
assume re sponsibility for whatever deci- 
sions I make. In the end, I discover that 
the results are exactly the same as if | 
had prayed, no different.” She smiles. 

Such intense discussions convincingly 
demonstrate that young people, 
far from being uncommitted sophisti- 
cates, have given serious, if not organ- 
ized, thought to the matter of God and 
the crucial challenge of ethical conduct. 
One young man, recently returned from 
two years in the Army, declares that he 
was greatly troubled in mind during his 
period of service. He felt that he was 
drifting, with nothing positive or mean 
ingful to live for. The minister he ap- 
proached told him that he had to find a 
center for his life, a belief which he 
could wholeheartedly accept, an ideal 
which would unify his bei sing, but he was 
unable to do so. Whenever he encoun 
tered the scientific argument, he was 
again plunged into a maelstrom of 
doubt. 

The questions that students persist- 
ently ask, privately or openly, testify to 
their major areas of concern, their intense 
spiritual anxieties and preoccupations. 
Why, they want to know, should they 
follow this or that pattern of be havior? 
Why make sacrifices for a future that is 
dark and uncertain? Why not live ex- 
clusively in the present? Are all moral 

values relative? One girl argued that 
each must formulate his own 
moral code and abide by it faithfully. 
She failed to indicate how one could 
frame a moral philosophy in isolation 
from the rest of society, interested only 
in satisfying his Another 
student held that must somehow 
arrive at a coherent and affirmative body 
of belief. Unfortunately, she found the 
knowledge available to modern man too 
vast, too specialized, too complex, to 
assimilate. She told quietly how there 
were times when i thought and 


these 


pe rson 


own needs. 


one 
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thought about ultimate issues until she 
was afraid she would go out of her mind. 
But life, she pointed out, demands to be 
lived, decisions must be arrived at. One 
must, in the end, commit himself to 
some form of positive belief. 

Such revelations give some sugges- 
tion of the nature of the spiritual strug- 
gle these students are passing through 
in a time of unprecedented confusion. 
On all sides they hear and read about 
the alarming decline of moral values, the 
threatened collapse of Western civiliza- 
tion, the imminence of atomic warfare. 
Some come to suspect that professions 
of morality are but a sham and a fraud. 
On what grounds, these debunkers ask, 
can a standard of morality, public or 
private, be validated? They interpret 
everything in relative terms. Religion 
and morality preach one set of values 
while economic and political realities 
disclose that these honorific values have 
no effect on the course of history. In an 
age of genocide, crematorial barbarism, 
and atomic destruction, who can speak 
with a straight face and decent show of 
logic of the restraining force of moral 
ity? Hence some college students 
openly proclaim their cynicism and pre 
tend to be surprised by no exhibition of 
cruelty or evil in the world. 

They may rail fie rcely against official 
morality, but it is not because they have 
worked out a philosophy that is beyond 
good and evil. What they cry out 
against is the intolerable hypocrisy of 
the society they live in, which operates 
according to two conflicting and seem- 
ingly irreconcilable systems of values. 
One is to be embraced on Sundays and 
solemn holidays and official occasions 
when everyone is expected to practice 
piety and altruism and good will. The 
other is reserved for the stubbornly un- 
regenerate world where one has to be 
shrewd and unscrupulous and even un- 
conscionable in order to get ahead of all 


competitors. Indeed, success is meas 
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ured by the degree to which one is pre- 
pared to play the game according to 
these unwritten rules of Machiavellian 
casuistry. Those who allow themselves 
to be taken in by the cant of morality 
are fools who eventually pay the price 
for their naive idealism. A few clear- 
minded students argue that obviously 
two systems are in conflict. It has al- 
ways been thus. The Devil is ever at 
hand to deny the will of God. It there- 
fore behooves one to resist evil and do 
good. Once one has accepted the ideal 
of a moral — that sustains and 
governs conduct, he can begin to live 
ourposefully and productively. At last 
he knows what he is living for. The 
worldly prizes that must be bought at 
such a terrible price—the loss of self- 
integrity—are not really worth having. 
It is from this saving remnant of coura- 
geous and uncompromising nonconform- 
ists that the spiritual leaders of tomor- 
row will be recruited. 

The frequency with which students 
revert to the proble m of evil indicates 
that, for all their apparent moral rela- 
tivism, they are profoundly troubled by 
it. In one of his stories, “Young Good- 
man Brown,” Hawthorne introduces the 
Devil as a character, a man of the world 
who is at home everywhere. At the cele- 
bration that is held in his honor the 
Devil declares: “Evil is the nature of 
mankind.” To his followers he an- 
nounces: “Evil must be your only happi- 
ness.” In the this incident 
called forth a vehement discussion of 
the nature of evil. Was it absolute? 
What is the nature of man? What about 
the Nazi crimes against humanity? One 
student earnestly argued that while 
Hitler's actions might be condemned as 
fiendishly inhuman by his victims, to 
Hitler and his people they appeared 
“right” and were therefore justified. If 
all standards are relative, then the logic 
of his case is unimpeachable. 


classroom 


Every- 
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thing depended on the angle of vision 
from which an event was viewed. 

Now the fat was sputtering in the fire. 
What would the other students make of 
this “logical” deduction, by one of their 
own members, which could justify the 
most horrible atrocities in the history of 
mankind? A number of them affirmed 
their belief that there were offenses 
against the soul of man which were un- 
pardonable. The controversy, which be- 
came heated, revealed their search for 
criteria of moral judgment, principles 
which would enable them to distinguish 
right — — good from evil. The 

uestion issue was this: Assuming 
shat ce values are relative, does it 
therefore follow that everything is per- 
missible? Is killing wrong? Were those 
in charge of crematories guiltless simply 
because they were obeying orders ema- 
nating from oxroperly constituted au- 
thority? The iaues of logic struggled 
with ‘their compassionate sense of hu- 
manity. Most of them are humane, de- 
cent, kind-hearted, opposed to all forms 
of cruelty and tyranny, but as soon as 
they begin to argue, some of them pro- 
ceed to discover all sorts of abstruse 
dialectical reasons why under certain 
circumstances evil is good and good evil. 

During the debunking twenties, the 
younger generation was hostile to the 
status quo and suspicious of the teach- 
ings of morality. Here was a term— 
morality—that implied the prudence of 
the aged, the inhibiting force of tradi- 
tion, the demand for unthinking con- 
formity to some fixed convention. Hence 
the mark of the liberated spirit was not 
only to fulminate against the cant of 
morality but to flout the moral laws 
Even today the term morality is charged 
with invidious connotations. Moral prin 
ciples are designed to curb freedom of 
action and impose a rigid system of re 
pression on the spontaneous personality 
Here the young confront in be wilder 
ment the moral dilemma which they in 
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herited, in part, from the nineteenth 
Betore Darwin appeared on 
moral values could be justi- 
fied by appeals to supernatural sanc- 
tions. But now that belief in the idea of 
God was shattered, cultural relativism 
gained ascendanc y. Hence ‘forth ques 
tions of ethics were not to be decided by 
reference to any absolute standard. Yet 
the young soon tired of this uncharted 
freedom. If there are no standards, then 
anything goes, all choices are equally 
legitimate, nothing matters, everything 
is permissible 
Such “logic” is 
suicidal. The 


century. 
the scene 


sterile but 
‘finally com 
pelled to choose a course of action, and 
they make their 
constitutes their table of values. 
they committed themselves, they 
that morality can prove a 
constructive influence in the shaping of 
their For morality is not. stulti 
fying righteousness and deadly repres 
sion; it 


not only 
young are 
the basis on which 
choice 
Once 


discovered 
lives 


is not dogma and denial; it is 
not a sinister Puritan conspiracy waged 
On the 
chosen, it 


against the joy of life. 
when 


contrary, 
proves a 
It is when the young 
decide for themselves which aspirations 
are worth pursuing, which ideals are 
viable and meaningful, that they begin 
to live productively. 

If Hawthorne’s Devil aroused such 
moral and metaphysical perplexities, the 
students were even more disturbed by a 
thinker like who made 
question and re-examine their basic as 
Was the author of Walden 
in desiring to escape from the 


rationally 
liberating influence. 


Thoreau, them 
sumptions 
sincere 
cluttered confusion and strenuous com 
Was he 
not, as one student accused him of being, 
a disgruntled “ 
not 


plexity of modern civilization? 
escapist,” one who could 
face up to the responsibilities of 
social life? How could one possibly find 
fulfillment Was 


Thoreau not derelict in his duties as a 
Solemnly the students undertook 


apart from societyr 


man? 
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to determine what constitutes the funda- 
mental duty of man in society. The 
chapter on solitude, in Walden, evoked 
an unexpectedly live ly reaction. A num- 
ber of students declared that while life 
in the city was too strenuous, too vio- 
lently hurried, it had its compensations. 
It made it difficult for one to meditate 
and face the meaning of his own life. 
One girl said: “Maybe I’m abnormal but 
I meditate and introspect a great deal 
and I frankly wonder if it is a good 
thing. Inevit: ibly it makes me sad and | 
would rather not brood about myself 
and my destiny and the significance of 
the universe. Isn’t it perhaps desirable 
simply to live, to participate in life 
spontaneously, without constantly prob- 
ing and analyzing?” The others were 
quick to point out that one can no more 
stop himself from thinking about life 
than he can stop breathing. Each one, 
at some moment in the day’s activity, 
even if only during the brief interval 
between waking and slee ping, reviews 
the course of his day and in a 
passes judgment upon himself. 

Such comments reveal how dangerous 
it is to generalize about the character of 
the young. Whenever anything seems to 
be wrong with the younger generation— 
and there is always something se iene 
wrong—the tendency is to raise a hue 
and ery and look about for a sc apegoat. 
The young are growing up unte nded 
and untutored, badly maladjusted, mor- 
ally illiterate and irresponsible, divorced 
from the enduring values of religion. 
What is conveniently left out of these 
blanket indictments is the sobering fact 
that the college is but one of many 
potent influences shaping the mind and 
personality of the young. They are ob- 
viously conditioned by their e xperiences 
within the family, the 
phere at home, the neighborhoods in 
which they grew up, the condition of 
the times. 

If the young were morally reckless and 


sense 


emotional atmos 
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irresponsible, if they were as cynical as 
they sometimes profe ss themselves to be, 
their attitude toward sex and love and 
marriage would inevitably betray them. 
Yet one girl, a sophomore, indignantly 
protests against the notion that sex is a 
simple biological phenomenon; she re- 
fuses to look upon man or upon herself 
as an animal. “To me the 
between a man and woman must be 
based on more than the physical and 
biological, animalistic fact that they are 
of different sexes. I regard the com- 
munion of the flesh as the consummation 
of a spiritual empathy between two 
people.” Such idealism is not  infre- 
quently voiced by college youth today. 
In this young woman's case 


attraction 


howe ver, 
the re jection of sex as a pure Sy physical 
union is coupled with a condemnation 
of the younger generation as decidedly 
“immoral.” Perhaps she had read this 
somewhere, an article by some elder of 
the tribe who views with alarm the in 
fidelity and degeneracy of the young, 
and she is repeating his ideas. She de- 
clares discouragedly: “This 
sad-eyed generation: 
insecure. 


generation 
faithless and 
‘They are without allegiance 
to anything larger than themselves. 

This generation is a 


is a 


shaken generation 
which does not know where to look for 
security and meaning for their exist 
As a result of its rootlessness and 
alienation, the young, according to this 
jere miad, have turned frenziedly to sex. 

“The cut-throat competition in business 
the war struggle, the individual-centered 
family, the loss of religious belief, have 
all contributed to their loose morals—to 
their regard of man as an animal. Sex 
has become a means of communicating 
the rage that is in them.” There is noth- 
ing else left for them. 

This statement, however, represents 
only a minority view. The attitude stu- 
dents voice toward the highly charged 
and still tabooed subject of sex seems 


ence. 


to fit in with their craving for approval; 
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they often express doubts which indi- 
cate that the *y are not sure how the game 
of sex should be played. Love-making, 
for many of them, still remains 
much a competitive game, a on 
enactment. The young women in par 
ticular are concerned about their wat rs 
of attraction, their popularity as meas 
ured by the “dating” 
plans for marriage. 
everything is to be 
the romantic 


very 


barometer, their 
But the notion that 
that 
love must be 
shattered by describing it in physiologi 
cal terms, or that it is only “natural” to 
yield to the pressure of clamorous bio 
logical instincts—such notions are no 
longer advanced confidently on the col 
lege campus, though there are still a few 
die-hard materialists who on 
will flaurt such views. 

Such a diagnostic picture, if 
would seem to indicate that the young 
have break with the 
formerly stressed by the Freudians. By 
emphasizing the primac y of the sexual 
instincts, 


reduced to sex, 
illusion of 


occasion 
valid, 


made a motits 


Freudianism tended to gener- 
ate among the young a distrust of cul 
tural and spiritual values 
that the younger genera 
tion were filled for a time with a sense 
of confusion and moral frustration. For 
moral truths apply to the sexual as well 
as social sphere 


The conse 
quences were 


and it is precisely here 
that the young need the benefit of sound 
insight and _ constructive 
Freudianism made it unmistakably clear 
that adherence to a formal doctrine of 
goodness that acted as a brake on the 
biological appetite resulted not in hap 
piness and fulfillment but in a dangerous 
crop of neuroses The wisdom of the 
body was to be trusted completely; it 
was criminal folly 
neurotic suffering, to deny the 
of the instincts. This is, of 
simplification of the 
chology 


guidance 


if one wished to avoid 
demand 
course, a 
Freudian psy 
but the moral implications of 
this scheme of values are plain enough 
The personality problems of the young, 
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far from being an expression of biologi- 
cal frustration, are in reality an expres- 
sion of moral frustration. Many college 
youths have discovered that unless their 
strivings and their activities are in ac- 
cordance with their moral natures, they 
will suffer all sorts of frustrations. 

The young in college start with the 
premise that a life lived exclusively on 
the vegetative or animal level is not 
worth having. To eat, to drink, to func- 
tion physiologically, simply to survive— 
that is not enough for them. Their lives 
must move toward some ideal consum- 
mation. On the other hand, in an age of 
anxiety that is overshadowed by the 
threat of apocalyptic destruction, one 
must fight to keep alive, for life is the 
sole measure of value. Here is the 
existentialist paradox that no logic can 
resolve and that pulls them in different 
directions. At heart, since they are 
young, they are convinced that life is 
full of beauty and meaning. Life is 
worth living if the individual puts forth 
the effort to make it so. One girl de- 
clares that each one must decide what 
makes for a happy life. She loves people 
and enjoys associating with them. Life 
is its own excuse for being, as far as she 
is concerned. Yet the effects of cultural 
relativism are not to be discounted. One 
young lady believes “there is no ab- 
solutely best philosophy of life, no ab- 
solutely best principle of behavior, no 
perfect answer to the problems of poli- 
tics, society, and personality.” 
is quick to point out that one must pay 
heavily for this skepticism. “In fact,” 
she declares, “the more intellectually 
receptive the student has been, the less 
able is he to bear the burden of incerti- 
tude.” 

The central preoccupation of college 
youth today is with the fact of war. 
War, they feel, is inevitable and immi- 
nent and when it does come it will be 
more catastrophic than any war yet 
fought in the past. Atomic ‘bombs will 


But she’ 
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be dropped on the most vital industrial 
centers of the nation, but the reality of 
such atomic attacks ,is beyond the reach 
of their imagination. Intellectually they 
can understand how horribly destructive 
atomic and hydrogen bombs will be, but 
they cannot respond to the vision as if it 
were an immediate reality. It seems 
remote and unreal like a nightmare that 
has been obliterated by the dynamic 
rhythm of the day. 

The problem of war continues to 
trouble them intensely. Why do wars 
break out? Why cannot peace be made 
to prevail on earth? Why is war not 
outlawed in the same effectual way that 
murder is outlawed within the nation? 
They can give no answer that they find 
thoroughly satisfying. One maintains 
that wars are fought solely for reasons 
of economic advantage: competitive 
markets, trade monopolies, territorial 
aggrandizement. Another argues that 
nations fight out of fear that an outside 
power constitutes a threat, but he is 
unable to explain the nature of this 
threat or why it exists. A third points 
out that no nation emerges a victor when 
the war is over and that in the next 
atomic holocaust both sides run the 
danger of being wiped out. Why, then, 
will wars be fought? 

Some express the hope that atomic 
warfare is so cataclysmic in its conse- 
quences that leaders would be deterred 
from taking the fatal plunge. But no 
one seemed to know why wars break out 
veriodically, not even the psychoana- 
ytic-minded who were certain that wars 
occurred because, fundamentally, man, 
driven unconsciously by a death-instinct, 
loves to fight. Yet the grim prospect of 
another world war intimately affects the 
lives of young men and women in col- 
lege today. The young men must look 
forward to serving two years in the 
Armed Forces; the young women who 
expect to marry must postpone the date 
and make other plans or else decide to 
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risk everything on marriage, even though 
the husband may be stationed in some 
camp in the United States or shipped 
off to Europe or the Orient 

What youth is seeking is a faith which 
can be the generator of hope hope in 
the future of humanity. It is a faith that 
must be rooted in life. itself, realistic in 
temper and outlook, consonant with the 
facts of social experience, and yet suited 
Who is to furnish 
the vision which will make such a faith 
possible? The sense of historical con 
The fear of 


traumatic ex 


to the nature of man 


tinuity has been blunted 
extinction has become a 
perience for many people. The age of 
increasingly more destruc 
this 


The meaninglessness ot 


world war>s 


tive, has intensified awareness of 


death. 


political conflicts, the appalling growth 


many 
of industrialism, the spread of large 
cities, the impersonality of the economi 
system from which all human values are 
extruded, all this had made the individ 
ual feel his own insignificance. The pres 


entness of the past is annulled by the 
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knowledge that a rain of atomic bombs 


may blow civilization to smithereens 


Where are the young in college to find 


the spiritual leadership they so desper 


ately need? Custodians of the past 
genteel but uncommitted, their profes 
sors are largely silent or ineffectual. F 
H. Heinemann, in Existentialismn and the 
Modern Predicament, strik 


ingly what the function of an intellectual 


SUITS up 


leader should be, in relation to the group 
of which he is the spokesman 


He has to bring light into their darkne: 
order into the chaos of thei experience, t 
to make them feel 
understand what was incomprehensible to 


discover ana 


meaning 
them, to distinguish the essential from the 
from the 
less, the which they should 
walk should do. He 
have the capacity for imparting his vision 
of truth 


to choose a spec ific way of life 


Where are 
today? 


inessential, the valuable value 


direction in 


and what they must 


to others and for inducing them 


such leaders to be found 


*New York: Harper & Bros., 1953 





The Council at Work 


Related Activities of the American 
Council on Education and the Institute 
of International Education 


HE AMERICAN Council on Education, 

founded in 1918, comprises in its 
membership national educational organi- 
zations, approved universities, colleges, 
and junior colleges, and a large number 
of other organizations and institutions 
with similar interests. It has been, 
throughout its history, a center of co- 
operation and coordination for the ign- 
provement of education, with particular 
emphasis on higher education. The In- 
stitute of International Education, with 
the approval of the Council, was founded 
in 1919 as the organization responsible 
for om field of international education 
in the United States. In order to clarify 
their respective responsibilities in inter- 
national education an agreement was 
signed in 1927 which in summary stated: 


The Institute should represent American 
education vis-d-vis the rest of the world, 
administering fellowships and visiting pro- 
fessorships, welcoming foreign mE 
arranging itineraries of foreign educational 
missions, holding conferences on problems 
of international education, and conducting 
activities of a similar nature in this 
way the major activities of international 
education have been concentrated in the 
Institute [and] that the Council . . 
tinue activities in the 
tional education. 


. discon 
field of interna 


The march of events since the signing 
of this agreement makes it clear that the 
agreement is no longer adequate and 
should be cancelled. The new and heavy 
burdens which this country has been 
called upon to bear in international af- 
fairs since 1945 have added enormously 
to the responsibilities of education in 


the field. They can be met adequately 
only if all the agencies equipped to do 
sO are encouraged to participate in 
efforts to meet them. 

While the IIE and the ACE should 
continue to concentrate primarily on the 
areas of their original interests, they 
should not feel that they are restricted 
exclusively to such activities. Partic- 
ularly the Council, with its organiza- 
tional and _ institutional membership of 
colleges and universities and _profes- 
sional associations, is and should be in- 
terested in the problems and policies of 
international education. 

At a meeting attended by Messrs. 
George D. Stoddard, George N. Shuster, 
Herman B Wells, Henry T. Heald, Ken- 
neth Holland, and Arthur S. Adams at 
the Institute of International Education 
on July 6, 1955, 


it was agreed that the increasingly a 


tant role of education in international affairs 
required optimum coordination and cooper- 
ation of all of the voluntary agencies con- 
cerned. In particular, it was recognized that 
with special reference to the Institute of 
International Education and the American 
Council on Education there are functions 
peculiar to each organization which it alone 
is best prepared to discharge. 


The development of the work of the 
Institute in cooperation with the ex- 
change of persons programs of the gov- 
ernment and of other agencies has been 
impressive and clearly indicates that the 
Institute is and should be the agency to 
undertake and carry on this type of 
work. The Council, which has member- 
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ship from nearly all of the accredited 
colleges and universities of the country, 
has channels of communication and re- 
lationships with institutional problems 
involved in the relation between educa- 
tion and international affairs. The Coun- 
cil’s activities in recent years have been 
largely addressed to this sort of activity, 
and it is clear that its work in this area 
supplies an important element in the 
total effort. 

It was agreed that the normal centers 
of interest of the two organizations are: 
(1) The Institute to formulate policy to 
stimulate, operate, and coordinate ex- 
change of persons programs and (2) the 
Council in its work in international edu- 
cation to concentrate on providing high- 
level planning and guidance on interna- 
tional education in all its aspects, using 
as a basis for its work, however, the 
information and operating resources in- 
sofar as they exist in already established 
agencies, i.e., the Institute in the field 


of exchange of persons. 

Between these two clearly discernible 
centers of interest lie 
tivities which it is difficult to categorize 
by putting in either one area of interest 


a number of ac- 


or the other. An example of this is the 
conduct by the Council, under contract 
with the Department of State, of the 
Leaders Program, a project not con 
nected with formal education. On the 
other hand, the Institute has established 
a high-level Committee on Educational 
Interchange Policy which is preparing 
statements affecting the whole field of 
exchange of persons. It was the sense 
of the meeting that with respect to 
projects or activities lying in this in- 
determinate area between the two cen- 
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ters of interest, the officers of the Insti 
tute and of the Council should consult 
and appraise each new activity on its 
merits with respect to the agency best 
equipped and qualified to carry on the 
work successfully 

Likewise, it was understood and 
agreed by all present that the executive 
officers of the Institute and of the Coun- 
cil should be zealous in carrying on 
frequent consultation on matters of mu- 
tual concern in order that the staffs of 
each organization may be fully informed 
of the activities of the other and the 
reason leading to the undertaking of 
these activities. The presidents of the 
American Council on Education and the 
Institute of International Education 
should be represented on the appropriate 
boards or committees of the two organi 
zations. 

Finally it was agreed that this memo- 
randum should be circulated to all of 
those present at the meeting and that 
if it met with the approval of each of 
them, its substance would be submitted 
to the Board of the Institute and the 
Executive Committee of the Council for 
ratification as a memorandum of ‘agree 
ment of cooperation and coordination 
to supersede any previous understand 
ing, explicit or implicit, and to serve as 
a firm policy guide for the future activi 
ties of both organizations. 


Approved by the Executive Com 
mittee of the Board of Trustees of 
the Institute of International Edu 
cation, March 8, 1956; and by the 
Executive Committee of the Ameri 
can Council on Education, May 21, 
1956 
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White House Conference Reports from the States 
Dealing with Higher Education 


Eprror’s Nore: In its Report to the Presi 
dent, the Committee for the White House 
Conference on Education included a section 
entitled “Summary of the Reports of State 
and Territorial Conferences.” This 
contains the “No attempt has 
been made to give a comprehensive vieu 
of all of the proceedings,” and then dis 
cusses the conclusions and rec ommenda 
tions relating to the items approved for the 
agenda of the national conference. There 
is no reference to the fact that a number of 
states went beyond the suggestion 
the central and included con 
sideration of higher education in their local 
meetings 


section 
statement, 


from 
committee 


Since questions have been raised in set 
eral quarters as to the amount and quality 
of planning which the states are doing in 
the area of higher education, the material 
on this subject from the reports of state 
conferences has acquired special signifi 
cance. The following staff report, compiled 
from the original sources, 
material 


summarizes this 


) ; 
| ROBLEMS affecting students themselves 
and their ability to find their way into 


the colleges—seem uppermost in the 
thinking of American leaders concerned 
with higher education, according to a 
study of reports from the states on their 
the 


on Education 


own conferences 


White 

Of the nineteen state reports which 
dealt most in detail with education be 
yond the 


preliminary to 


House Conference 


states 
appealed for expansion of guidance pro 
grams identify the abler 
students and direct them into the courses 
which are their best preparation for col- 
lege, and for 
and rewarding to themselves. 

Wide attention to this general area of 
student stimulation and recruitment also 
was emphasized by sixteen of the state 
conferences in their requests for an ex- 


high school, seventeen 


designed to 


careers useful to society 


panded program of scholarships to im 
plement the aspirations of able young 
Americans. Several recommended that 
the Federal Government 
this field. 

Still further interest in making sure 
that qualified young people find their 
way into the colleges was evidenced i 
the recommendation of eleven states ie 
expansion of junior or community col 
lege programs designed to bring educa 
tion beyond the high school closer to the 
homes of the high school graduates. 


should enter 


New York stated the issues as follows 
“A large proportion of well-qualified 
youth never gets to college. The most 
common reasons given to explain why 
these able students do not go on to post- 
secondary education are lack of money 
and lack of motivation. The institutions 
in New York State can partially remove 
the economic barrier to going to college 
by supplying the student with more 
financial aid in one form or another, 
e.g., more and larger state scholarships 
more and larger scholarships provided 
by private institutions, locating more 
colleges near large centers of population 
so that students may commute to col 
lege, etc. The lack of motivation for 
college for an able student is not so 
easily dealt with. The normal trend, as 
more and more students elect to go on to 
college, will of itself increase motivation 
regardless of ability. Expanded guid 
ance and counselling services will be 
increasingly important if we are to avoid 
serious mi iladjustme nts.” 

Pennsylvania reported: “A college 
education for a greater number of our 
youth is essential to the national wel 
fare. Stress was placed upon the present 
and prospective needs for both scientists 
and teachers for which the solution of 
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an expanded use of scholarships was 
suggested.” The conference recom 
mended “that vocational education and 
job counselling should be extended, de 
veloped, and applied to meet the needs 
of young people and adults, including 
exceptional pupils, who are not now 
reached by this type of education and 
who need it.” 


Arizona called for clinics for guidance 
and other diagnostic services and sug 
gested that “Four-year institutions may 
need to shift emphasis to upper division 
and graduate work, leaving to the pub- 
licly supported junior colleges more of 
the freshman and sophomore program.” 


Florida declared: “There is a need for 
providing in public and private uni 
versities, colleges and community col 
leges a broad range of programs to meet 
the varied needs for post secondary edu- 
cation of youths and adults, and for a 
system of continuing educational guid 
ance to assist youth in selecting pro 
grams which are appropriate to their 
interests and abilities 
with the 

trained manpower.” 


Neu Mexico's conference reported 
“Every possible opportunity should be 
afforded to young people, by means of 


and which 


state's 


are 


consistent needs for 


loans and scholarships, who wish to go 
to college. A college education should 
be available to qualified young people 
who desire to achieve it.” 


both state and federal,” 
said the New Jersey conference, “should 


give serious consideration to providing 


“Government 


ways and means of helping able stu- 
dents to overcome barriers to securing 
The State of New 
Jersey spends too little for this purpose.” 


total of fif- 
teen junior colleges strategically located 
throughout the state,” and Washington 
supported this type of expansion with 


higher education. 


Minnesota called for “a 


the following: “The role of the commu 
nity junior college is that of a post high 
school educational institution providing 
college level instruction in the liberal 
and applied arts 
and general 
terminal 


vocational, technical 


education courses of a 
the 
In the 
pioneering stage of their development 


in this state they have in many instances 


nature as indicated by 


needs of its service community 


not had the opportunity or resources to 
play their proper role. National surveys 
on impending increases In college en 
rollment are placing mounting emphasis 
on the and function of the 


munity junior colleges 


role com 


California summed up the question 
of “How To Increase the Number of 
Capable Youth Who Attend College” in 
the following section 

“If ways can be devised whereby the 
total number of capable college-pre 
pared youth can be substantially in 
creased, all occupations now vying for 
the limited supply will profit and all the 
professions should 
Vari- 
ous aspects of this issue which were 
considered included 


including teaching 
be able to attract a large number 


How can the number of « ipable students 
be increased? 

Will scholarships help? 

Should state s¢ holarships 
be made available to students who wish 
to prepare for teaching? 

What is the role of public and private or 
ganizations in a scholarship programs: 

How does this increase in 


federal and/or 


number of ca 
pable youth who should go to college 
affect our resources for collegiate educa 
tion in California? 

Is the problem of expanded resources and 
facilities different es our public institu 
tions and our privately supported institu 
tions’ 

How select those capable 
people who should attend college? 

Will our colleges and universities have a 
qualified staff and adequate facilities to 
handle a doubling of their enrollment? 


can we young? 
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“Participants agreed that efforts— improve our standard of living, develop 
local, state, national—by all interested an enlightened citizenry, perpetuate our 
citizens to resolve this basic issue of democratic way of life in ways not at- 
increasing the number of capable youth tainable through any other channel and, 
who attend college will aid our national in the long run, also will contribute to an 
defense, sustain our economic structure, increased supply of teachers.” 


Memorial Resolutions by the Executive Committee 


T THE meeting of the Executive Committee of the Council on May 
21-22, attention was called to the death on March 26, 1956, of 
William F. Russell, formerly president of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and chairman of the American Council on Education during 
the years 1933-34 and 1934-35; and on May 8, 1956, of Gordon Keith 
Chalmers, president of Kenyon College and chairman of the Council's 
Problems and Policies Committee since October 1953. 
After expressing deep regret, the committee passed the following 
resolutions by rising vote, with the request that copies be transmitted 
to the families of the deceased gentlemen: 


William F. Russell 


The Executive Committee of the American Council on Education has 
noted with great regret the death on March 26, 1956, of William F. 
Russell, formerly President of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Dr. Russell made a significant contribution to the work of the American 
Council on Education. He served as its Chairman during the years 
1933-34 and 1934-35, being elected to that office as a delegate from 
the Institute of International Education. Of the thirty-four leaders in 
education who have been Chairman of the Council, Dr. Russell was 
one of four who were twice elected to the chairmanship. During his 
terms of office, his wise counsel helped significantly in effecting a 
reorganization and expansion of the Council's operation. 

Dr. Russell served as a member of the Council's American Youth 
Commission during the eight years of its existence, 1934-42, and like- 
wise served for five years (1942-47) on the Committee on American 
Youth Problems, which succeeded that Commission. He was also a 
member of the committee having to do with international educational 
relations in 1936-37 and again in 1943-44. During the years 1940-41, 
when the Council program and financial structure were being reviewed, 
Dr. Russell served on the Special Committee on the Future of the 
American Council on Education, and was of great assistance in the 
deliberations of that group. Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the American Council 
on Education expresses its profound sorrow at the passing of Dr. William 
F. Russell and its sincere appreciation for the time he gave so willingly 
and for the high quality of the contribution he made to Council affairs. 


Gordon Keith Chalmers 


With a deep sense of loss the Executive Committee of the American 
Council on Education has learned of the untimely death on May 8, 1956, 
of Gordon Keith Chalmers, President of Kenyon College and Chairman 
of the Council’s Problems and Policies Committee since October 1953. 
Dr. Chalmers made an outstanding contribution to the work of the 
Problems and Policies Committee during the past three years, giving it 
stimulating suggestions and thoughtful guidance. In addition, his role 
in the programs of recent annual meetings of the Council was character- 
istically distinctive and constructive. Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the American Council 
on Education acknowledges with deep gratitude the notable and un- 
selfish contribution made by Dr. Gordon Keith Chalmers to the work 
of the Council, and particularly to its Problems and Policies Committee, 
and expresses its profound sorrow at his passing. 
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